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Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 
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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & 
IE Meee eres a aOt!  ny  S Rice : tee 


Two views of new reinforced concrete elevator of H. W. Rickel & Co., at Detroit, Mich. Left: Truckload receiving 
and shipping side. Right: Track side with old elevator and part of malt plant in the background. 
od [For description see page 342. ] 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 
Burrus Panhandle Hlevators, public storage- -mdsing.* 


Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.° 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* ‘ 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage ‘. 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. 


‘BALTIMORE, MD. 
; Chamber ‘of Commerce Members a 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


% 
iv BU FFALO, N. Y. ; 
Corn Exchange Members 
Revericnn Elvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 
Bastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., Recvrs., shprs., elvtr. ops.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments. be 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* — 
-Provoost, S. EB, grain and feed broker.* 
Wood Grain Corp.. consignments, brokerage.* — 
' . * ~ 


CAIRO, ILL. gf 2 
ITastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* 


. 2 
5 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


‘Federal-North Iowa Grain Co.. country Tun PSERIBS d 
Wilder Grae Co., grain merchants. * 


* 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Sawyer & Rising, grain brokers, all markets 


i 


’ . 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* 

Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 

Continental Grain Co., "grain merchants. 4 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
1mson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
orris Grain Co., grain merchants. * : 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr, grain, millf’d, protein feeds, * 
"he Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed, oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds, 


t _ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Jrouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baidwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 
Ievans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 


Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Bst. 1844), 
field seed. 
Post Office at Chicago, IIl., 


‘ Zorn & Co., 


a merger of Grain Dealers Journal 


Published on the 2nd and 4th Wed 
332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S, A. veer 


under the act of March 38, 1879. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Exchange Members 
The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse, grain beans, feeds. 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co., millers, grain dealers.* Fred M. Smit Elevator Co., recvrs., shprs., consignmts. P Updike Grain Corp., 


d M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. 


4 DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr. ©o., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


Transit. Gr. & Comm. Co., mehts. ., Storage, consgnts. ~ 


* if ‘ t i 


iy 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 
Pariveral Co- Operative Comm, Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Ubersite 
ct 


¥ . i | 


ea y + ly 

3 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ' 
Board of Trade Members 

Cleveland Grain Co.,. grain commission. * "se 


~ 7% 


4 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
y Board of Trade Members 


a 
Davis: Noland- Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co., gr. mehts., consgnmts. < 
Mid-Continent Grain Oo., gen’] grain merchants. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers,* : 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants.* 
Scoular Bishop — Grain Co.. consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Wolcott & Tmeote, tase +, consignments,* 


LOUISVILLE, KY, 7 
Board of Trade Members 
S., receivers and shippers.* 
‘ 
MEMPHIS, TENN. ; F 
Merchants Exchange Members . 
Buxton, EH. E., broker and commission merchant,* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, ' 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members, 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* — 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, — 
Chamber of Commerce Members 
Bunge Elevator Corp., grain merchants,* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* . 
Sc roggins Grain Co,. grain merchants.* : 


(Hst. 1898), 
Price $2.00 peryear, 25¢ per copy. 


Vol, LXXXIV. No. 8. April 24, 1940, 


7 
‘Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co., 


4. 


American levator & ‘Grain Trade (Est. 
of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and 
Entered as second class matter Ns hoi! 1930, at the 


© 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated | Aad Sete ie * ihe 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old ae new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or | . 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- | 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


‘ K 
w* . 


' = * f 

“ ; . ‘ ~ bs 1 aes 
; ~ OMAHA, NEBR. ete a | 

ee Grain Exchange Members ge Se 

Bell-Trimble Co, ., recvrs. and shippers.* 34 
Pe CeArEr® & shippers. ae al 
ed 4 . i -_ ms 
PEORIA, FEES Te, Sal 


Eoard of Trade Members 
Bowen Grain Co.. H. D., grain commission.® 


: il Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
: Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* — | 
_ ™  Feltman Grain Co., 2: 13 cals commission. — “i 
Luke Grain Oo., grain commission.* Sys cae | 
‘ : “ ENID, OKLA. Mtlen, P. B. & Cz C., grain commission.* -* % 
ean Board of Trade Members il. 7 % ria i 
Enid tplevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator* ag Sea aval oie - cea 
-Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* ~ PITTSBURGH, PA. + Sia aes 
oes Co. Bp ae elvtr., ar. merehants., Member Grain and Hay Exchange el 
umphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* zB Med sh eS ee 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., ‘wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Rogers Oe.) Gee. “ 4 ia = eee ‘2 si aad 
Salina Terminal Blvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. ys ; Ay i, ? ee - F | 
- (Ai ¥ ms i PONTIAC, ILL. 4s Movil 
: ¥ 4 ‘j Balbach, Paul ye grain buyers, all markets. “ 
_" o * 
“FORT WORTH, TEXAS ihe ; ee ee 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members °¢ Cs PORTLAND, ORE. eed ee 
‘Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments. 5 Kerr Gifford & Og. _Inc., +» grain merchants. real 
Carter Grain Co., 6. M., brokerage and consignments.* — 5, 7 m 
ey ree worn Blvs. & *Whsg. Co., public storage.* } ey rn =~ bat 
ne ar evators, public storage-merchandising. = ee a 
Rogers Co., E. M., ‘brokerage and consignments.* Ms ‘7% ST. JOSEPH, ‘MO. - on 4 


Grain ey chaseel Meatinss . z os 
grain mehts.-consignments.* | 
Stratton Grain Co., “grain 'merchants.* 


ha) ’ e 
. ‘ by 


PY aa , ™ + ad x Ree 
< S hal etaloom, MO.!: th aeoNiad 


ss Merchants Exchange Members ™ 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller- Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, pee ; 
enbe Ee Bros. Grain Co,, grain .commission.* 4 
ullally.B vans Co., ever ing in grain.* a 
inaoe Commission Co., grain commissien.* : 
Teasdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicited * 


Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


: f- ve 
. 4 
y SALINA, KANS. _ ae 
Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
Smoct Grain Co., oper. Salina ee Elevator.* . 


a “ 5 ae. 
—* i dagel f k 
be SIDNEY, OHIO © a eae 
EB. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot grain. < 7 
Wells Co., The J. B., wholesale grain.* = 
ee 


* a ¥ “Sta oe Cr ‘ 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA = 5 > 
Grain Exchange Members | ay 


Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* " es, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade ri ere : 


De Vore & Co., H. W., consignments, futures, tr. buyers. \ 
" | 


Rice Grain Co.. ‘Oats Specialists.” ’ 
Southworth Grain Co., consignments, futures. LM, 


ae 4. 7 ‘ »” 
TOPEKA, KANSAS — ” 
Derby Grain ves general 5 siepehauie Fats 


* a Oe . - be 
WELLINGTON, KANS. ~ ve 
 Woleott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term, 1D) Ivtr. | 
“ : $ te - ; | res 
. ‘ ‘ WICHITA, KANS; ~— a, 
: aid Board of Trade Members > 2 AR 


Craig Grain ©o., wheat, doea & conagmts, bonded 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co... gen’) “elvtr. pated gauss 


w% aia 


. WINCHESTER, ‘IND. s ven 


a 


Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* — 
i ‘ pate” : - 


1882), Grain World (Est. 1928), 
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Board of Trade 


GRAIN — BEANS 

LAMSON BROS.&CO. stocks = sons 
2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. COTTON _ BUTTER 
“66 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS — PROVISIONS 


FEF. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. i 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Beard of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @® OMAHA 


Hedging by Dealing 


a a 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and_ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


GRAIN 6 FEED JOURNALS THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Consolidated 
BUYERS OF 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


RENT or LEASE Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
an ELEVATOR Ia. la Ohio Mo. 


Place an adv. in the Seay ee 
“For Sale” columns of the 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


It will bring you quick returns. 


Have You Seed For Sale? 
Do You Wish To Buy Seed? 


See our “Seeds For Sale — Wanted” Department This Number 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Alton Elevator, Kansas City 


WOLCOTT & LI NCOLN Wellington Terminal Elev., Wellington, Kans. Safety 


Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans. 
t 9 L ; 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. Sample Envelopes 
CONSIGNMENTS Marysville, Kans. Wellington, Kans. 


Hoisington, Kans. Enid, Okla. for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 414x7 
ead inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
ome . | MUAHOUOLEUOCOMUOHOOOTONINOCUTONNONTININDTITOINE LTT . at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 

WN] MOORE-SEAVER| 28835 | postage 

| GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 

GRAIN CO Consolidated 
| ———_———> 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE Your grain journal has always been very 

munmm\| KANSAS CITY, MO. |i, 0008 SI useful and satisfactory. I have been 42 

years in the grain business and most heart- 

ily recommend the Journals to the trade.— 
J. Spencer Merrison. 


Future orders executed in all markets. 


a> 


Che mber of Commerce ; cK on 7 : r = “ - —— G : < ‘ Chale . f oO 


Members - a°R BAW AN ‘ Svs Members _ 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Eighth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 


breaks. 
& RPORATED 
waking tics 20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. te bushels ot 32 ibs. 
Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 20,000 "' 74,950 " "34 
20,000 wv 118,950 w Lai o Lid 48 o 
Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every ae - i Yaa aot ie ie 


Consignment. 


Pounds In red ink; bushels in black, 48 pages. 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal Index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
. Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 
If Not—tTell the Journal. 


you mention the semi-monthly Grain & Feed Journals to an adver- 


Cd 
Everytime tiser, you encourage him to make good on his advertised claims. 


REP LARA RELI ooo 
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RE hee ee 
Sn DIEINGVAEIRG a ee re 
CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 


Universal Grain Code, board cover. 1.00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... ead 2.50 
Dowling’ 3\-Grain (Codes>... chee $00 


Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


ee 4 There is no better time to ad-} | FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago’ vertise than the present. Bet- Denver, Colo. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS ter start before your come Originators and merchandisers of milling 
Consolidated petitor. Write the JOURNAL Wheat) aid Conte, Grate: 


200,000 bushels public storage. 
Consignments Solicited. 


3321S) 1a Salle St. Chicago, III. today. 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
om coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


Wood Grain Corp. 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You Can Sell EASTERN CORE OR ATIO N 


Your Elevator Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Grain & Feed Journals A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
For Sale Ad Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. | | LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. COMPANY 


GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS A 
Commission Merchants Established 1877 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


|- "11 )r 
RECEIVERS GRAIN © suppers 


If en would avoid trade disputes, crt differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 

CONFIRMATION firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and @ Ww. Ww. D EW EY & SONS @ 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signe 


BLANKS one and returns the other. CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


This places the entire burden for any misunder- P E 0) R ? A 
a standing of your intentions upon the other party 
Simple © Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording a ey 

all essential conditions of each trade. Geo E Rogers & Co. 
e e 

Fifty confirmatiops in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago GRAIN--HAY--MILLFEED--FLOUR 


HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


_ The Grain Trades 


accepted medium for “Wanted” 

and “For Sale” advertisements is 

the semi-monthly Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated. 
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Santa Fe Elevator A’ 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


“JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


Capacity Four Stewart 

5,000,000 Link-Belt 

Bushels Grains Car 
Ueloaders 


A ag 
i vel 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 


CHALMERS & BORTON eee 
Engineers 


Contractors 
CONTRACTORS 


Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 
AND FRIEDLINE 
ENGINEERS Designs and Builds Grain Mills, 


Elevators, Warehouses 
Special Machinery 


Fred Friedline & Sons 
Kentland, Ind. 


HUTCHINSON - KANSAS 


EE SEO RRR Re 


aos 
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The Barnett & Record Company 


: DESIGNERS MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. pane 
Grain Elevators — Mill Buildings — Industrial Plants 


nerere” sroraces| | JH. FISCH CO.| [4- ROBERTS 


CONCRETE STORAGES : 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. a Construction Co. , 
Elevator Builders and Movers esipnet) (fn p et cee 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


Fort Branch, Indiana i 
- Any T El s 
Designers — Contractors Be See ee oa. 


HOGENSON YOUR ELEVATOR ORA LONG 


Construction Co. aon be Proven up-to-date for less than 
eH ezarajandrbiiisers pan Eecormmonda tons rendu estiniates oa MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses modernizing your plant. Builder of 
REMODELING Reliance Construction Co. BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


protect Prokta. EIKENBERRY 
Guard against losses with a peri- 
odic “heck up ns your ee aes RCT 
COMPANY 


equipment. Ask the HOWE rep- 
resentative nearest you; or write 

CONTRACTORS 
ENGINEERS 


The Howe Scale Company, 304 
Scale Avenue, Rutland, Vermont. 


HOWE SCALES 


MOTOR TRUCK, GRAIN DUMP, HOPPER AND RAIL- 
WAY TRACK SCALES, DIALS AND WEIGHTOGRAPHS 
When building or modernizing your elevator, use 
the services of a _ recognized elevator builder. 


%& GRAIN ELEVATORS 


We Have Adopted the 


<“GUNTEX” 


as the Most Effective Method 
of 

Waterproofing and Preserving 

Concrete Grain Tanks 


We Make Estimates and Contract 
to 


Do the Work 


Figure shows Unit 3 of 11,000,000 bushel Elevator 
at Argentine, Kas., Guntexed in 1939. Unit 4 
Guntexed in 1934 is still as good as when finished. 


eB ones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Complete Malt Plant Including 
Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 


Designed and constructed by us. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


CONCRETE ELEVATOR, 15,000 bus. cap., in 
good grain territory with warehouse room, pop- 
ular location on highway and on main line of 
M. & O. and MI. railroads. Cazel Feed & Seed 
Co., Sparta, 111. 


COLORADO—Grain and bean elevator, ware- 
house, electric powered, good grain, livestock 
country; 55 mi. to Colorado Springs; great possi- 
bilities mixed feeds; crop conditions at present 
favorable. Address 84G9, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago. 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA — Terminal ele- 
vator, steel and concrete, capacity 135,000 bus. 
track scale, brick warehouse, truck facilities, 
plenty of ground for expansion, excellent rate 
and distribution point. Address 84B5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘“Hlevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


JULIAN, NEBR.—6,000 bus. grain elevator for 
sale, located in good grain producing area, main 
line of the Mo. Pac. R.R. between Omaha and 
Kansas City; elevator in daily operation. If in- 
terested in price, write to Farmers Union, Co- 
operative Ass’n., Julian, Nebr. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


NORTH CENTRAL, ILLINO!IS—Grain eleva- 
tor, metal clad feed and cement room, frame ear 
corn crib, general storage warehouse, manager's 
residence. In excellent agricultural district on IC 
Ry. A money making station, can be bought at 
small fraction of replacement value. Address 
84H6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


CHASE, ILL—CMSP&P. Good agricultural sec- 
tion; only business here; possibilities of lines of 
trade without limit; 110-150 cars grain annually; 
new modern frame grain elevator, fully equipped; 
new store bldg. and office; frame corn crib and 
ear corn elevator; feed and cement shed, frame 
coal shed; all bldgs. in good working condition 
and good physical condition; complete stock of 
usual sidelines; competition friendly. Must sell 
at once to settle estate. A. H. Holeomb, Syca- 
more, Ill. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


MYRTLE, ILL.—On CGW Ry. Land rental $30 
annually; grain elevator fully equipped, ware- 
house; 8 room two story residence; good trade 
This is a merchandising point, very little 


area. 
grain handled. Excellent opportunity for all 
sidelines. This is a bargain, better investigate 


it quick. Holeomb-Dutton Lbr. Co., Sycamore, Til. 


ILLINOIS—Fully equipped frame grain eleva- 


tor, gas engine power, reserve elevator fully 
equipped for oats or barley storage on C&NW in 
one of richest corn raising stations of state. 


Modern 6 room two story manager's home; office 
bldg., one story warehouse, two story modern 
lumber shed, salt shed; complete line of supplies 
handled. This station has always been a profit 
producer. Will be sold at bargain to settle estate. 
Address 84H7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FLOUR MILL & ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


SOMERVILLE, N. J.—Flour and feed mill for 
sale; on main line Central Ry.; business estab- 
lished in 1885; sell account illness and close es- 
tate; mill fully equipped and running railway 
siding. Wm. H. H. Wyckoff Co., Somerville, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


CAR LOT feed business in garden spot cen- 
tral west doing good business. Address 84F$8, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


SOUTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Splendid 400 
bbl. four story brick flour mill; good transit, 
large fireproof warehouse, ample grain storage; 
large increase in soybean acreage; this crop 
and buildings well adapted to soybean equip- 
ment; present owners might participate in new 
undertaking if properly financed. Address 84G16, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 4%x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


KEEP POSTED 


IN 
1 FE? oSOURNALS 


332 So, La Salle St., Chicago 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter, 

Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 

on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 

Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Name of Firm......... Sones Ns 2 aN 


Capacity of Elevator 


Post Omiee..4.... 34 ce. ee SAR Neh Ae 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


50 BBL. WATER POWER mill with coal and 
feed business for sale; mill residence; 16 acres 
and water right; on Big Four Railroad. Yeazell 
& Baldwin, New Moorefield, R.R. 6, Springfield, 
Ohio. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


OR SE EE I AE SI SL STII 


SITUATION WANTEI: 
AVAILABLE—Grain buyer of 15 years’ expe- 
rience: can handle sidelines, keeping all books 
and records in excellent condition. Address 

84G10, Grain & Feeds Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR manager wants connection; 15 
years’ experience, can handle lumber business if 
desired, excellent bookkeeper, reasonable salary. 
Address 84F5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


POSITION as manager of country elevator 
wanted; 3 years’ experience under very capable 
manager; willing to start for reasonable wage 
until I prove my ability. David Izard, Fithian 
Grain Co., Fithian, Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMEN—Excellent sideline; sell attrac- 
tive counter display card. ‘“‘Di-fast’’ rat killer. 
Write Standard Products Co., Napoleon, Ohio, 


McMILLIN DUMPS 


For Standard Truck, Heavy Duty & 
Semi-Trailer, Electrically Operated 


Cut shows standard truck dump 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck or semi-trailer. Dumps from 
any length vehicle into one dump door. 


By adding extension will dump into any 
number of doors. Operating connections 
at each door. Can be installed in almost 


any driveway. Installation simple and 
very reasonable. All parts of dump in 
plain view above driveway floor. Ve- 
hicles can be raised to any angle for 
dumping. Can be stopped and started as 
desired. Under complete control. A\ll- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 
parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
; Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


RICHARDSON scale, elevator, mixer, corn 
cutter; bargain. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


oa Se 2 aa ea eee 
WESTERN sheller and cleaner, both in good 
condition. Johnston Elevator, Homer, Ill. 


a ee i ee es eee 
CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnis., Chicago. 


MIRACLE cold process molasses mixer and 
pump in good condition. Cazel Feed & Seed 
Co., Sparta, Ill. 


Se eee ee ee 

FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED GRINDER and Crusher; No. 89 Clipper 
Cleaner; Pulleys, Bearings and Bucket Elevators. 
McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich. 


STOP! READ! THINK! One _ advertiser 
writes, “‘Your service brought me 24 replies.’’ 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


WE HAVE some slightly used cracked corn 
outfits and other feed milling machines that have 
been thoroughly overhauled and are in excellent 
condition. Prices low. These will go quickly so 
get your inquiry in promptly. Robinson Manu- 
facturing Co., Muncy, Pa. 


COMPLETE PLANT, including No. 5 Jay Bee 
hammer mill, horizontal feed mixer, magnetic 
separator, large pit corn sheller, Union Iron 
Works corn and cob separator, Sidney com- 
bined sheller and cleaner, Draver feeders, steam 
corn dryer, dust collectors, piping, metal spouts, 
two-way baggers, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, shafting, bearings, pulleys, belts, sprock- 
ets and chain, electric motors from 3 to 75 h.p. 
This plant was recently built and never oper- 
ated; will sell as whole or by piece. Anyone 
in need of machinery for grain or feed plant, 
contact me at once. Cliff Buzick, Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


FEED MILL No. 40 Fairbanks engine 15 h.p. 
John Justin, Rice, Minn. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


MACHINES WANTED 


WANTED—Used elevator leg complete, 50 ft. 
high, 14x7 buckets. C. R. Acord, Box 116, Kan- 
sas, Ill. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 
radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
114 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 
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Consolidated 
Chicago, IIl. 


332 S. La Salle St. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Affidavit, Atlas Sorgo, Good Color 
and Good Germination. Northwest Iowa Seed 


Co., Hawarden, Iowa. 

NEW SOYBEAN—Write for pamphlet on the 
new McClave Soy Bean that has from 200 to 650 
pods on per stalk. Yields up to 42 bu. from 15 
lbs. of seed. Write M. B. Diederich, North 


Ridgeville, Ohio. 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


ELT TT OTS 
SCALES FOR SALE 


STOP that loss now! Why continue using in- 
accurate scales? We manufacture all types of 
motor truck and warehouse scales. 30-day trial 
offer. 5-year guarantee. Also some good used 
scales. Write for details. Bonded Scale Co., 
Dept. GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 


Leen ee rieecieeeeinenienneeneienninnemeeeenmeneiaieniaentatinmemesmenennnmnnanammnentae 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in MIli- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagener and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, IN. 
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Small Space 
“VERTICAL” 


Quickest, simplest, most effi- 
cient of all “‘Upright’? Mixers. 


America’s } Finest 
te I 


Super Mixers 


Modernity — super construc- 
tion —in 50 types and sizes 
of Hi-efficiency, Lo-expense 
mixing machines. 


5, MOWES Leben, 
URERA SAS, 
preva CREM 


“EVEN-MIX” HORIZONTAL 


America’s most modern, best built and truest 
mixing Mixer — capacity and economy unparal- 


feeds. 


for all dry feeds b.e.s.t for all sweet feeds 


Assurance of mixing constantly uniform for every 
formula: assurance of the simplest, safest, cheapest 
service over long periods of usage: assurance that capac- 
ity will remain extremely large against power, labor and 
upkeep costs extremely small— reasons why the largest 
tonnage of America’s most famous feeds are “Eureka 


INGixedeenen 42 


S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Rapid, even, mixing for either “hot” or ‘‘cold” 
molasses. . . 


Jl Application 


MOLASSES MIXER 


-Unequalled for all coarse or bulky 


Ask for Catalog J-165 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OF GRAINS IN TRANSIT 
CAN BE COLLECTED, IF THE SHIPPER 
CAN PROVE HIS WEIGHTS 


The safest way to be sure about it is to install a 
RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC SHIPPING SCALE. 

MAN-MADE ERRORS ARE AVOIDED—uniform ac- 
curacy is guaranteed. The scale is built to conform to all 
the legal specifications—it is entirely self-operating, self- 
compensating and self-registering. It is a labor-saving ma- 
chine and absolutely the most complete medium for ac- 
curately registering the true weight of every carload ship- 
ment from the country elevator. Capacities up to 10,000 
bu. per hour. 


RICHARDSON 


Philadelphia 
Columbus New York San Francisco 
Minneapolis Omaha Wichita 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 


Atlanta Montreal 


Boston 


Chicago 


INSURE WITH 


“THE MILL MUTUALS" 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 
designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 
FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


PROTECT YOUR GRAIN 


with the 


ZELENY 


Thermometer System 


Estimates cheerfully given. 
Write us for catalog No. 6 


Zeleny Thermometer Co. 
542 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 

This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 5144x8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75c at Chicago. 
Three Copies to One Address $2.00 plus postage 
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GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


GBA 


Gre JOUR JURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


832 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and fleld seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
Ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi- monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


ot Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 

Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and fleld seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are 
The service is free. 


Invited. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 24, 1940 


A GRAIN BUYER who posts the 
prices he is paying for grain destroys 
any confidence his patrons may have in 
those posted prices when he permits one 
or more customers to cajole him into 
overbidding his own posted price. 


COUNTRY GRAIN buyers who are 
consulted about the best crop to plant in 
the abandoned winter wheat acreage can 
not overlook the chinch bugs delight in 
a large acreage of oats or barley as well 
as their aversion for fields of soy beans. 


NOW THAT the market value of corn 
has advanced several cents above the cost 
of the CCC’s 91,000,000 bushels which it 
holds in storage, it would seem about 
time for the government to market the 
collateral while it has an opportunity to 
get out of its excessive loans without 
loss. The large stocks of sealed corn 
which it still holds as collateral for loans 
_ will, no doubt, be diminished by farmers 
sneeding feed as they can better afford 
“to redeem their loans than to buy in the 


SO MUCH more grain is being stored 
on farms because of the low rate govern- 
ment loans all kinds of insects are infest- 
ing the open bins and will surely cause 
much grief for grain buyers who fail to 
scrutinize every load of farm stored 
grain upon its arrival at the elevator. 


A POORLY designed dust collecting 
system can waste nearly one-half the 
power used without the owner being 
aware of it. In no part of the elevator 
does the employment of a competent en- 
gineer pay better dividends in reduction 
of operating expenses and better control 
of dust. 


COAL prices for the western area have 
been announced after three years of 
travail, negotiation, investigations and 
litigation. Such governmental price fix- 
ing cannot be responsive to changing 
conditions. Let us hope that the dissat- 
isfaction of coal consumers will prevent 
extension of price fixing to other com- 
modities. 


THE CCC having called its wheat 
loans as of April 30th, many farmers 
have taken advantage of the rising mar- 
ket and redeemed their grain so that 
wheat in greater volume will be moving 
in commercial channels for some time to 
come. Grain dealers throughout the 
grain belt will be delighted when the half 
billion bushels of sealed corn are released 
for marketing. 


WHAT happened in Poland after the 
Soviet had taken control of its industries 
should be a lesson to those who would 
have government control] all industry in 
the United States. The change can be 
summed up as a shocking drop in the 
standard of living due to lower wages 
and higher prices; and many of the com- 
forts of civilized life no longer obtain- 
able at any price. 


CLOSING the grain office at country 
stations all day Saturday, as has been 
considered by the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Ass’n, would surely cause 
great disatisfaction with farmers who 
attempt to make deliveries on Saturday 
as has been customary for the last fifty 
years. Any change in the hours of busi- 
ness by country grain buyers will surely 
call for a vigorous advertising campaign 
if the grain growers are to be kept 
advised. 


THE reporting out of the Smith 
amendments to the wage and hour law 
by the House labor com’ite, altho its 
members have been bombarded with hun- 
dreds of postal cards, letters and tele- 
grams urging them to let this one-sided 
law alone, indicates that all is not lost 
on the Potomac, that members of Con- 
gress are beginning to realize that em- 
ployers must be given a square deal to 
enable them to stay in business and give 
employment to the too numerous unem- 
ployed. 
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THE STORAGE of government owned 
corn in steel bins has not proved profita- 
ble for anyone. So many of the tanks 
have developed leaking roofs or collapsed 
that everyone is convinced that elevator 
storage is much cheaper in the long run 
and much safer. 


BECAUSE the Milan Shirt Mfg. Co., 
Milan, Tenn., refused to employ forty- 
two applicants in May, 1938, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has just or- 
dered it to give the forty-two jobs and 
two years back pay, although not one of 
the forty-two had ever been on its pay- 
roll. This will, no doubt, encourage other 
men to invest money in business where 
they can have some say regarding its 
management. yer 


BELIEVERS in open, competitive 
marketing of grains, are gratified at the 
victory of the administration in Canada, 
which favored the present marketing 
system, rather than a closing of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. With the 
Exchange closed and no official quota- 
tions available the present uncertainty, 
aggravated by private government dick- 
ering, would be intensified, to the disad- 
vantage of farmers and millers. 


THE FARMERY’ increasing use of com- 
bines, machine corn pickers and faster 
farm machinery has encouraged greater 
production and necessitated the employ- 
ment of larger trucks and trailers for 
quick delivery of grain to the elevators, 
so enterprising grain buyers are enlarg- 
ing their storage, handling and cleaning 
facilities in hope of preventing conges- 
tion at their receiving sinks and attract- 
ing more grain producers to their plants. 


THE GRAIN elevator performs a seryv- 
ice for the farmer regardless whether six 
or eight men are employed, and regard- 
less of the area of production. Any- 
thing that makes it more difficult or more 
costly to render this marketing service 
to the grain growers is harmful to the 
producers that Congress seems so eager 
to aid. Some industries outside the area 
of production as defined in the ruling 
have had to meet their increased labor 
costs by paying less to the farmer for the 
commodity to be processed. 


THE INCREASED speed of freight 
trains is most gratifying to shippers who 
have contracts to fill, but it should not 
be overlooked that the higher speed, the 
more likely are leaks to develop in the 
heavy laden box cars. For years we pub- 
lished in nearly every number of the 
JOURNALS, reports of cars seen leaking 
grain in transit to the advantage of 
shippers of the reported cars, but the 
railroads have so greatly improved the 
condition of their box cars, few leaks 
develop and all shippers cooper their cars 
more carefully so that few leaks are re- 
ported. We believe that if readers would 
scrutinize passing trains more leaks 
would be discovered and reported. 
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SHIPPERS established at country sta- 
tions, in seeking legislation to prevent 
unfair competition in the purchase of 
grain by itinerant truckers, should so 
draft their bills as not to run up against 
the powerful and growing movement 
against so-called “trade barriers,” as 
evidenced in a resolution recently adopted 
by a Pacific States co-operative recom- 
mending that the legislatures of three 
states eliminate discriminatory action re- 
specting operation of trucks. 


GRAIN DEALERS who neglect to 
have their receiving and shipping scales 
carefully tested by scale experts of 
known responsibility are working in the 
dark. The results of scale tests prove 
beyond any doubt that scales do get out 
of order and give inaccurate weights, 
hence it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned to take every precaution to keep 
each scale in dependable working condi- 
tion. The loss of one good customer 
costs many times the best test obtainable. 


EVERY ELEVATOR owner hopes his 
plant will never be the scene of a serious 
accident and regrets exceedingly the oc- 
currence of one whenever it occurs, but 
more elevator operators are now making 
earnest efforts to prevent accidents by 
safeguarding all moving machinery than 
ever before. Compensation insurance 
helps to protect operators from heavy 
damage suits, but that does not protect 
workers from injury. Bulletin boards 
display signs warning all to “Watch Your 
Step,” “Work with Safety,” but still 
some accidents do occur. Notwithstand- 
ing both employers and employees are 
anxious to prevent accidents and save 
lives and limbs. 


The Gypsy Merchants Are 
in the Toils Again 


Two years ago we published the pic- 
tures of a number of itinerant truckers 
who were striving to accumulate great 
wealth through the swindling of grain 
dealers and farmers by the use of the 
fifth wheel, short weights and the theft 
of property. One of the active members 
of these gangs was Orville Drake, who 
is now serving a two year term in the 
Nebraska pentitentiary for swindling 
the merchants and farmers of Fillmore 
County, Nebr. After stealing a book of 
blank checks from the Lund Elevator at 
Lasita, Kan., he filled them in for various 
amounts and traded them to others at 
face value. 

Donald Lee Hannah is now serving a 
four year term in the reformatory at 
Lincoln, Nebr., but other members of the 
gang are still trying to swindle country 
merchants and farmers by other tricks. 
Cautious merchants avoid leaving their 
blank check books accessible to strangers 
and always refuse to cash checks of un- 
known signers unless endorsed by an ac- 
quaintance of known responsibility. 


Look Out for Mortgaged Grain 


Notwithstanding some states have laws 
making it a criminal offense for anyone 
to sell mortgaged property without ad- 
vising the buyer of the existence of the 
mortgage, more farm products have been 
mortgaged to the Farm Security Admin- 
istration or the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration during recent years than ever 
before and many of these:loans are to 
farmers who would not be considered 
safe risks by experienced money lending 
agencies. 

So it behooves every grain buyer to 
watch his list of mortgages recorded and 
avoid lending money to or buying grain 
from farmers who have everything cov- 
ered by a lien. Unless buyers are more 
vigilant than ever they are sure to be 
gyped by tenants and farmers unable to 
make expenses. 


The Charge for Handling 


Government Grain 


The liberal loan pratices of the AAA 
have in many cases discouraged the re- 
demption of the collateral by farmers fa- 
vored with loans in excess of the cur- 
rent market value of the grain. Farmers 
cannot be expected to neglect to spec- 
ulate with the government’s money at a 
time when all Europe is embroiled in 
what promises to be a long-drawn out 
war. The wheat growers have realized a 
pleasing profit through holding their 
grain and the corn growers seem to have 
good prospect of a similar profit. 

Until recently, the government officials 
have seemed indisposed to give elevator 
operators a fair handling recompense for 
storing, handling and caring for the 
grain to which they have taken title. The 
general conviction is that the 3c offered 
for handling corn and the 4c for han- 
dling wheat was not fair compensation. 
The elevator man’s investment and ex- 
pense of operation and upkeep is such 
that he cannot afford to store and handle 
grain for anyone without fair compen- 
sation, but unless the elevator owners 
are prompt to crystallize their views as 
to what constitutes a fair and reasonable 
compensation, they are not likely to ob- 
tain any increase from the AAA or the 
CCC. 

By agreeing on a satisfactory charge 
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and following it up with persistent de- 
mands for consideration, shippers should 
be able to get the consideration merited 
from the governmental authorities. No 
elevator operator can afford to bother 
with a bin full at the same rate as he 
can handle the full capacity of his ele- 
vator. 


Coverage Needed in Crop 


Insurance 


Crop insurance is being extended to 
cotton before the government has had ad- 
equate experience with wheat insurance. 

Altho the present administration has 
the praiseworthy ambition to make the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation pay 
its way it has so far not done so. 

All risk insurance of the government ~ 
type has not been attempted by private 
insurance companies; but their expe- 
rience with hail insurance conveys some 
valuable lessons. One is that large cap- 
ital behind the enterprise will not make 
it pay. The private concerns had large 
capital, and quit after losing too much. 

The secret lies in the coverage. - AS 
long as crop insurance is voluntary the 
farmers in much of the area will choose 
not to insure, and the premiums they 
might have paid will be lacking to pay 
the heavy losses in insured areas. Too 
many wheat growers will be willing to 
take a chance rather than pay the heavy 
premiums required in areas where crop 
failure may be expected. In areas where 
crop failures are not to be expected the 
premium will have to be made very low 
to induce the farmers to participate. 

Even in localities where cropping is 
hazardous some farmers following sound 
practices will feel so certain of some 
return that they will not insure. An ex- 
ample is one large grower in Cheyenne 
County, in the extreme Northwestern 
corner of Kansas, who gives his expe- 
rience of 30 years, in “Letters” this num- 
ber, in avoiding crop failures. The shift- 
less farmer, of course, will take out gov- 
ernment insurance, even going so far as 
to run his drills over the fields without 
any seed in them. 

Being a government enterprise the 
F. C. I. C. can not refuse to insure a 
farmer, whereas a mutual or a stock in- 
surance company can cancel its policy 
for reasons satisfactory to itself. 


THE TORCH OF LIFE 


I am of the opinion that my life belongs to the whole community, and 
as long as I live, it is my privilege to do for it whatsoever I can. I want to 
be thoroughly used up when I die, for the harder I work, the more I live. 
I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no “brief candle” for me. It is a 
sort of splendid torch which I have got hold of for a moment, and I want 
to make it burn as brightly as possible before handing it on to future 
generations.—George Bernard Shaw. 
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The 1939 Fire Record and 


Its Lessons 


No owner of a mill or grain elevator 
is willing to have his property sacrificed 
to known fire hazards or to the lack of 
proper equipment for extinguishing fires 
in their incipiency, hence, all are eager 
to profit from the experiences of others 
as reflected by carefully compiled fire 
statistics. 


The Grain Dealers National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., as has been its well 
established practice throughout the 
thirty-seven years of its existence, has 
compiled the essential factors gathered 
from the fires occurring in mills and 
elevators during 1939. Of the 142 fires 
occurring in the mills and elevators cov- 
ered by its policies during the last cal- 
endar year, only 11 resulted in a total 
loss during daylight, while 25 total 
losses occurred at night, 59 of the partial 
losses occurring during daylight and 34 

- during the night. 


During daylight, people are abroad 
and employes are alert guardians of the 
property they operate, thus fires do not 
have much of a chance to get beyond 
control before an alarm is sounded. The 
25 total losses occurring at night would 
be materially reduced if vigilant watch- 
men were placed in charge of the prop- 
erty after dark. Some owners of ele- 
vators and mills try to safeguard their 
property by equipping all journals with 
anti-friction bearings and journal alarms 
in hope of reducing the number of fires 
traceable to friction. While the number 
of fires discovered in daylight generally 
outnumber the night fires, the loss is 
much less. 


The record of all fire insurance com- 
panies, even those insuring sprinkler 
risks only, is most favorable to the in- 
stallation of barrels of calcium chloride 
solution and buckets or fire extinguishers 
at every convenient point about the plant. 
The records of the Grain Dealers Mutual 
show that during the past thirty-seven 
years barrels and buckets or fire ex- 
tinguishers have been responsible for ex- 
tinguishing 19.49 per cent of the fires 
occurring in grain elevators and mills 
insured by the Grain Dealers. The total 
amount of the insurance on the property 
saved during the thirty-seven years was 
$7,795,442.00, or enough to fill every ele- 
vator with barrels, buckets and ex- 
tinguishers. 

The kind of power used in the plants 
suffering fire loss proves conclusively 
many operators do not give careful 
thought to the hazards of the newest 
and most popular power, namely, elec- 
_tricity. While the amount of losses suf- 
8 fered from 114 fires traceable to electric 
power aggregated $209,952.49, the losses 
raceable to internal combustion engines 
umber 13 and the losses amounted to 
34,931.69. The one loss credited to steam 


power plant and the one to water power 
made up the balance of the $263,773.78 
loss. One of the most encouraging dis- 
closures made by the figures compiled 
by the Grain Dealers Mutual is that 106 
partial losses from fires occurring during 
the calendar year amounted to only $25,- 
483.97 although the total amount at risk 
was $1,338,437. That is glowing testi- 
monial to the foresight of property own- 
ers in providing fire protection for their 
property. The record for the different 
fire fighting agencies employed should 
stimulate all property owners to the more 
general employment of all fire fighting 
facilities. The record for the year 1939 
in total losses prevented follows: 


Total Losses Prevented in 1939 


Amount 
Extinguished by No. at Risk Loss 
Barrels and Buckets 19 $157,325.00 $1,873.02 
Hand Extinguishers i1G§ 118,875.00 1,383.81 
Automatic Sprinklers 5 144,240.00 1,093.01 
Volunteer Fire Dept. 16 174,955.00 11,513.03 
Regular Fire Dept. 23} 346,823.00 7,264.08 
Other means 28 396,219.00 2,304.02 


Total 106 $1,338 


Every elevator owner who is really 
interested in saving his property from 
the flames will be glad to study the known 
causes of the fires occurring in mills and 
elevators during 1939 and during the last 
thirty-seven calendar years. The figures 
are most enlightening and their study 
will surely help every vigilant elevator 
owner to safeguard his property more 
effectually. In the early years of the 
Grain Dealers Mutual locomotive sparks 
on wood shingle roofs, lightning and fric- 
tion were responsible for most of the fires 
occurring, but the discarding of wood 
shingles and the equipping of elevators 
with standard lightning protection as 
well as the equipping of journals with 
anti-friction bearings has effected a 
remarkable reduction in the number of 
fires traceable to these three causes and 
the remarkable success attained by ele- 
vator owners in correcting these three 
hazards has encouraged many others to 
reduce the fire hazards of their plants 
without any expense to themselves. 


437.00 $25,483.97 


Fire Losses 


For 1939 For 37 Years 


Cause No. Loss No. Loss 

Automobile and 

Motor Trucks 3 $$ 368.47 LOT Se 6299500: 
Cob Burners and 

Cob Houses 10 2 1l.88 3 108,082.39 
Electrical Hazard 11 860.47 378 160,944.38 
Explosions in Bldg. 2 769.75 56 80,323.24 
Exposure 5 1,102.17 269 277,131.06 
Flues and Stoves 5 1,128.61 164 233,499.39 
Friction 21 18,803.29 428 797,651.91 
Grain Drier 1 56.62 iy 22,019.41 
Incendiary 4 345075246 75 244,835.09 
Lighting, other 

than electric None 15 _ 32,120.78 
Lightning 5,654.43 533 568,107.47 
Locomotive Sparks 1 Boole ALOe 443,363.16 
Sparks, other 

than locomotive 11 6,069.48 34 62,156.24 
Matches, other : 

than smoking 4 480.56 46 57,317.42 
Internal Combustion 

Engines, Power, other : 

than electric 6 16,560.44 215 412,310.56 
Railroad Accident None 2 4,508.96 
Spontan’'s Ignition 6 6,391.23 141 149,755.76 
Tramps None 32 11,293.04 
Unknown 288 168,364.74 966 3,691,368.22 
Miscellaneous 

known causes 4 193.92 91 62,083.46 

Total 142 $263,773.78 3,699 $7,485,071.05 


Salvage and ee Aaa 
Reinsurance 89,068.17 


Net Losses Paid $174,705. 61 
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Red Wheat on Kansas City 


Contracts 


The Kansas City Board of Trade voted Apr. 
15 by 116 to 54 to add red winter wheat to the 
number of grades deliverable on contracts for 
future delivery. The rule reads: 

Effective as to contracts for the delivery of 
wheat in December, 1940, and thereafter, all 
contracts made for wheat shall be understood 
as for “contract”? wheat, and on such contracts 
a tender of No. 2 dark hard winter wheat, No. 
2 hard winter wheat, No. 2 yellow hard winter 


wheat, or No. 2 red winter wheat shall be 
deemed a valid tender; provided, however, that 
No. 1 dark, No. 1 hard, No. 1 yellow hard or 


No. 1 red winter may be tendered on contract 
at a premium of lec per bu. over the contract 
price ; and provided further, that No. 3 dark, No. 
3 hard, No. 3 yellow hard or No. 3 red winter 
may be tendered on contract at a reduction of 
3c per bushel from the contract price. Deliv- 
eries of the above grades may be made in such 
proportions as may be convenient to the seller, 
subject, however, to the provisions of Rules 255 
and 323 and Chapter XXI. 


Suit for Dust Injury to Lungs 


Arnold Kersenbrock has brought suit for $25,- 
000 damages against the Crete Mills, Crete, 
Neb., alleging that while unloading grain from 
box cars “dust from the grain filled his lungs 
and developed disease of his lungs and heart. 

The conditions under which he worked from 
Mar. 25, 1934, until Aug. 1, 1939, were detri- 
mental to his health and he charges that the 
company was negligent. He is 62 years of age. 

Dust from grain is organic and in a healthy 
person will be wafted up by the cilia, the fine 
hairs that line the lungs, or absorbed without 
harm. Dust from rock, on the contrary, remains 
and creates a permanent disability, classified 
by physicians as silicosis. So far the courts 
have not found that grain dust is harmful to a 
healthy individual. 


Suit to Recover Losses in Wheat 


Speculation 


The Illinois Appellate Court Apr. 8 re- 
opened the suit by Mrs. Myrtle Salzman 
against E. A. Pierce & Co., brokers, to re- 
cover loss incurred in trading in wheat fu- 
tures on the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Plaintiff makes the usual plea of a gam- 
bling transaction in order to recover under 
the Illinois statute which makes illegal and 
subject to penalty any transactions in com- 
modities where the intention is to settle on 
differences without delivery. 

Mrs. Salzman’s transactions were thru a 
customers’ man employed by the firm, who 
had no knowledge of the representations 
made by him. In an earlier decision in this 
suit Justice Michael Feinberg in January, 
1939, held that the firm was not responsible 
for the actions of its customer’s man. 

It is a well recognized principle of law 
that a principal is not bound by the acts of 
his agent when the agent exceeds his appar- 
ent authority. Judge Feinberg then said: 

“Tf brokers were held liable under the stat- 
ute for the actions of their employes no bro- 
kerage firm would be safe from assault by 
the unscrupulous conduct of a salesman. The 
best of houses would collapse under such 
conditions.” 


Freeport, Ill—The soybean special train 
starting here Mar. 19 has been making a tour 
of the Illinois Central lines, 

S. W. Wilder, ex-President of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers Nat’l Ass’n, being shown 
through the British Museum, came upon 
an Egyptian mummy holding wheat in each 


hand, which the label said was over twenty- 
five centuries old. After studying the pinched 
face of the wheat holder for a time Steve 
ejaculated, “We have many grain growers 
who have held grain for a higher price until 
it was not worth buying.” 
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ence of brother dealers is most helpful. Replies toqueries are solicited.] 


"Clear Record" No Defense 
to Claim 


Grain & Feed Journals: On page 240 of 
your March 27 issue, column 3, you state in 
part as follows: “As a legal proposition the 
railroad company has not a leg on which to 
stand when the shipper proves how much grain 
was loaded at point of origin. Destination 
weights have no standing to defeat a claim on 
point of origin weight. Neither is ‘clear rec- 
ord’ recognized by the courts.” 

Will you please give us case numbers and 
names of some of the more recent court rul- 
ings to this effect? When we point this out to 
the railroads on claims we do not get favorable 
consideration; however if we could give actual 
cases believe they would be forced to give us 
mor2 favorable action —Baldwin Elevator Co., 
Jean Barrow, Decatur, Ill. 

Ans.: ‘“‘Clear record” is a term used by rail- 
road claim agents in their letters to shippers. 
The claim agents and the railroad lawyers never 
use the words in the courts. In court they 
present evidence that the train crew did not 
know the car leaked, that the seals were intact, 
and other facts trying to prove that the rail- 
road employes could not find evidence of leak- 
age. This evidence makes up what the rail- 
road companies term ‘“‘clear record,” and in 
every case where such evidence was relied upon 
by the carriers, they have lost. As far as the 
courts are concerned ‘‘clear record’? has nothing 
to do with the case, any more than the rear 
brakeman had red hair. 

In National Elevator Co. v. Great Northern, 
reported in Northwestern Reporter, vol. 63, 
page 164, the Supreme Court of Minnesota de- 
cided a clear record case in favor of the eleva- 
tor company. 

Courts have to be guided by the rules of evi- 
dence. The fact that no one saw a thing hap- 
pen is no proof that it did not happen. The 
shipper who proves how much he loaded into 
the car at point of origin has an air-tight case. 


lowa Meeting Proposes Ilc 


Corn Handling Charge 


A charge of 1lc per bu. for handling, stor- 
ing and keeping in condition loan and pooled 
corn delivered to their elevators was proposed 
by delegates to the April 15 meeting of the 
Tama County Grain Dealers Ass’n, at Tama, 
Ta. The delegates classified “loan corn” as 
corn stored by a farmer, and “pooled corn” as 
corn to which the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
taken title. 

By this action they recommended that farm- 
ers and the Commodity Credit Corp. be placed 
on the same basis. The recommendation sug- 
gested 3c per bu. for handling and 8c for other 
required services. 

The action followed a report by Steve 
Wilder, Cedar Rapids, chairman of the country 
elevator com’ite of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, on a conference between his 
comite and government officials a couple of 
weeks earlier. 

The members of the Tama County Grain 
Dealers Ass’n contend llc is a fair rate, based 
on actual cost experiences last year. 

Harold Gunderson, Ames, Iowa State Ex- 
tension entomologist, outlined methods of com- 
bating insect infestation in stored grain. “There 
is no safe fumigant,” he declared, describing 
the various kinds available, the tmethods of 
application, and the fire and explosion hazards 
involved. He recommended ethylene dichloride- 
carbon tetrachloride as least dangerous. This 
product, normally selling at 75c per gallon, is 
not always available locally. 

“Rat damage in corn cribs has multiplied the 
probability of insect damage,” said Gunderson, 


“because rats break the outer shell of kernels 
of corn, laying them bare to the ravages of 
insects unable to do. this themselves. However, 
many forms of weevil and other stored grain 
insects are able to break thru this shell.” 


Ten Steel Bins Leak 


Bloomington, Ill., Apr. 18—Ten steel tanks 
holding government corn at Maroa, Boody 
and Casner, Ill., have been condemned by in- 
spectors as unsafe for storing grain. The 
corn leaked out. 

To save the corn the Commodity Credit 
Corporation ordered 20,000 bus. to be 
shipped to St. Louis, Mo., for storage. 


Grain Trade and Millers to Con- 
fer on Government 


Wheat Policy 


The National Grain Trade Council, repre- 
sentative organization of grain trade ass’ns and 
groups, including both country and terminal 
operators, will hold a joint conference with the 
milling industry at one session of the annual 
convention of the Millers National Federation, 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIlL., 
May 9 and 10. 

The conference will take place Friday after- 
noon, May 10. Scheduled for discussion are 
subjects of common interest to both groups, 
such as the new grain storage contract which 
will be offered by the A.A.A. for application 
to new grain crops; possible extension of the 
government’s policy on steel storage tanks to 
the wheat belt; the 1940 wheat loan program; 
problems involving the loan program, such as 
the effect of holding stocks of grain off the 
market; and future legislative possibilities, such 
as processing taxes, price fixing, and others. 

Purpose of the conference is to develop a 
more unified policy in dealing with these im- 
portant questions. 


Illinois Convention May 6 and 7 


The 47th annual convention of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers Ass’n will be held in the Pere 
Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 6 and 7, an- 
nounces Sec’y W. FE. Culbertson. 

Starting the convention on Monday permits 
distant members to utilize the preceding Sunday 
for traveling. Many are expected to arrive Sun- 
day evening. Dealers are urged to make their 
hotel reservations early. 

Several prominent grain trade speakers will 
appear on the program. Among them are Wil- 
liam McArthur, special representative of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, from 
Washington, D. C., on the ever-normal granary, 
and Ray B. Bowden, executive vice-president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass'n, 
with the latest information on legislative devel- 
opments. 

The banquet on Monday evening, May 6, will 
offer a period of relaxation. No speakers are 
scheduled but good entertainment is being 
brought together from many sources by mem- 
bers of the Peoria Board of Trade who will 
provide the show. 

A blanket invitation to visit and tour its 
Peoria distillery has been issued by Hiram 
Walker & Sons, Inc., who will provide guides 
from its technical staff to explain distillery 
processes. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 


Apr. 27. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

May 6, 7. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, The 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. ; 
May 10. National Grain Trade Council, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill, confer- 
ence with Millers National Federation. 

May 10, 11. Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 13, 14. Panhandle Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Amarillo, Tex. Headquarters, Herring Hotel. 
May 15, 16. Oklahoma Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. 
May 21, 22. Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Ass’n, Salina, Kan. 

May 23. Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n of 
Missouri, Hoxsey and Ben Bolt Hotels, Mex- 
ica. Ma 

May 23, 24. American Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n. French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

May 24. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass'n, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

May 27, 28, 29. Pacific States Seedmen’s 
Ass’n, St. Catherine Hotel, Santa Catalina 
Island. 

June 3, 4. Central Retail Feed Ass’n. Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 4. Northwest Country Elvtr Ass’n, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 7. Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, Pendleton, Ore. 

June 16, 17, 18. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Neil House, Columbus, O. 

June 19, 20, 21. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 20, Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 24, 25. Indiana Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Sargent Hotel, Wawasee, Ind. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27. American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

June 28, 29. Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants, Hotel Arlington, Binghamton, 
Neve 

Aug. 15, 16. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sept. 26, 27, 28. Pennsylvania Millers & 

Feed Dealers Ass’n, Atlantic City, N. J. 
_ Oct. 14, 15. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, 44th annual, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 

June 9, 10, 11, 1941—Society of Grain Ele- 


vator Superintendents, Nicollet Hotel, Minne- 
apolis, Minn, 


The Social Security Board is making it so 
easy for persons unemployed many will never 
seek work and some will refuse to go to work 
so long as they are permitted to exist on taxes 
paid by earnest workers. 


Convicted of Arson 


_ The Holland, Mills Division of The Glidden 
Company lost its feed mill at Piqua, Ohio, by 
fire on Dec. 18, 1939. A taxicab driver report- 
ed having seen William Dowty near the mill 
shortly before the fire. Dowty was an employee 
of the mill and his presence in that vicinity at 
that early hour of the. morning aroused sus- . 
picions. He was questioned and confessed the 
crime, implicating a former manager of the 
mill, Gustav Holland. Dowty was indicted by 
the Grand Jury and pleaded guilty when brought 
to trial. He was given an indeterminate sen- 
tence at the Ohio State Reformatory. 

Mr. Holland was also indicted by the Grand 
Jury and stood trial. He was acquitted. 
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(The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Developing White Corn Hybrids 
in Ohio 


Grain & Feed Journals: The work in devel- 
oping white hybrids in Ohio has been confined 
to long season hybrids suitable for the rich 
creek and river bottom lands in the southern 
part of the state. For the past four years, 
small quantities of six and more recently of 
three white hybrids have been produced for 
these sections. While these hybrids have been 
slightly better than the open-pollinated corns in 
yield and considerably better in stiffness of stalk, 
the differences have not been sufficiently great 
to justify our encouraging large scale seed pro- 
_ duction. This past season the seed of U. S. 359, 

360, and 361 was produced by George C. Foster, 
Route 2, Chillicothe. 

On the Scioto river bottoms at Chillicothe, we 
have been conducting yield trials with white 
hybrids for the past eight years. As a result 
of these trials we expect to have a small pro- 
duction this season of several more promising 
hybrids. Trials, however, are being continued 
and expanded in co-operation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and a number of 
other state experiment stations. 

For shorter season white hybrids suitable for 
production of corn on the uplands of the south- 
ern, central and northern part of our state, we 
have done no breeding work. It is definitely my 
feeling that the swing to white corn will certainly 
be overdone so that present premiums will dis- 
appear.—R. D. Lewis, Professor of Agronomy, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 


Western Kansas Drouths Overcome 
by Good Farming 


Grain & Feed Journals: The average an- 
nual rainfall in this county, Cheyenne, for the 
32 years since 1908, has been 15.70 ins.; for same 
period (1908-1939) average annual rainfall Apr. 
1 to Oct. 1, 12.50 ins. Average rainfall past 
ten years was 13.94 ins. Rainfall at Bird City, 
Kans., for 1939 was 10.42 inches. 

Cheyenne County yields 1938 on 130,000 
acres harvested were 17 bus. per acre, 2,210,- 
000 bus.; 1939—120,000 acres harvested (1% 
acreage continued cropping, 4 bus. per acre; 
24 acreage summer fallowed, 10 bus. per acre) 
8 bus. per acre county average—960,000 bus. ; 


Butler for Senator 


It is of nationwide gratification to members 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National Ass’n 
that their one-time president, Hugh A. Butler, 
has won the nomination by a leading political 
party for the office of senator from Nebraska. 

By rallying to his support grain men of all 
political faiths can be sure to have at Wash- 
ington one man at least who thoroly under- 
stands efficient marketing of farm products. 

His father was associated with a milling com- 
pany at Cambridge, Neb., for 35 years, and 
Hugh left the employ of the Burlington Rail- 
road in 1908 to purchase the Curtis Mills, Cur- 
tis, Neb., which he operated successfully for 
five years until he became manager of the Crete 
Mills at Crete, Neb. For many years he has 
headed the Butler-Welsh Grain Co. in the com- 
mission business on the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change. 

Mr. Butler, having come in close contact with 
farmers’ marketing problems all his life, will 
take office with a clear understanding of what 

is of real benefit to the grain producer. 


1940—120,000 acres 
tion Jan. 1—50%. 

The writer and son harvested wheat on sum- 
mer fallow: 1938—4,659 acres, 24 bu. per 
acre average yield, 110,773 bus.; 1939—5,710 
acres, 17 bu. per acre average yield, 98,282 
bus.; 1940—4,000 acres seeded to wheat all 
on summer fallow. 

For 29 years we have grown many thou- 
sand bushels of wheat, and for 27 years much 
kafir, seed and forage, without a single year 
of failure. For 19 years (1920 to 1939 in- 
clusive) with the help of his son, the writer 
grew 1,345,682 bus. of wheat on a total acre- 
age of 66,996 harvested, an average yield of 
20.08 bu. per acre and an average yearly pro- 
duction of 70,825 bus. 

This was accomplished mainly by properly 
conditioning the soil to depth of 8 inches to 
deepen the root bed and to provide a soil reser- 


voir to store the rainfall—Albert Weaver, 
Bird City, Kan. 


seeded to wheat, condi- 


Claims Filed on Leaking Cars 


Grain & Feed Journals: In my report of the 
claims filed during the year, as published on 
page 243 of Mar. 27 number of the Journal I 
am stating only the number of actual grain 
claims that have passed thru this office. 

There are thousands of claims filed for cars 
unloaded here upon which we are not required 
to issue any information and upon which we 
have no record. Claim reports are also filed in 
many cases by requesting duplicate certificates 
or asking for reports of seal records and car 
conditions, none of which, of course, would ap- 
pear in our record of actual claims filed. 

In your published report the opinion has been 
formed by certain railroad companies that the 


Hugh A. Butler, Omaha, Neb. 
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public might be led to believe that a claim for 
shortage is made on only one car in thirty-nine 
as shown in our report, while in reality they 
say that they receive claims on approximately 
one car in every five. 

In regard to the shippers weight card, our 
report of course is made up from the shippers 
weight cards that I receive on cars arriving 
from country houses, while your article uses 
this as a basis of determining what percentage 
of the cars are actually weighed at shipping 
points. In reality it is our belief that a large 
percentage of the cars moving in from the 
country are actually weighed but that in very 
few cases do the shippers attach weight cards 
showing this to the cars, regardless of the fact 
that in some states this may be a requirement. 
—J. A. Juneau, state weighmaster, Wisconsin 
Grain and Warehouse Commission, Superior, 
Wis. 


National Association Activities 


St. Louis, Mo.—Outlines of the new uniform 
storage contract, proposed to the warehouse 
trade by three government agencies, have been 
sent to all direct members of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n. A special country ele- 
vator committee, headed by S. W. Wilder of 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., is making a study of the 
proposed contract, their first reaction unoffi- 
cially reported as being disappointed with rates 
offered. 

H. M. Stratton of Milwaukee conferred with 
the government agencies on the contract last 
week, with him being an official of the National 
Ass'n to discuss country elevator problems in 
the contract. It is reported that both terminal 
and country groups are asking further changes 
in the contract. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n is working this month with 
officials of the Wages-Hours division in Wash- 
ington upon proposed changes in the definition 
of “area of production,’ and upon the possi- 
bility of permitting some “seasonal” exemptions 
in the grain trade. 


Louisville, Ky—Plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n here on Oct. 14-15 are progressing rap- 
idly under the direction of Rees Dickson, chair- 
man of the local host committee and director 
in the National Ass’n. Nine committees have 
been appointed and more than a score of men 
are busy on convention arrangements. 

One committee has reported. The transpor- 
tation committee, headed by Milton Grabfelder 
of the Bernheim Distilling Co., has prepared a 
complete schedule of train and air service 
routes in and out of Louisville for the conven- 
tion. G. T. Priestly of the Frankfort Distil- 
leries is helping Mr. Grabfelder. 

One of the entertainment highlights at the 
convention will be the typical “Kentucky Horse 
Show.” A special committee for this feature 
includes H. Fruechtenicht, C. June Cronin, Ben 
Collings and E. J. O’Brien, Jr. Mr. Cronin is 
secretary of the American Saddle Horse Breed- 

s Ass’n. 

President E. H. Sexauer of the National 
Ass'n announces that one of the outstanding 
features of the annual meeting this year will be 
a gathering of officials of affiliated 


associa- 
tions. At a similar meeting in Minneapolis last 
year, more than 5,000 country elevators and 
feed dealers were represented in an off-the- 


record discussion cf trade problems, with gov- 


ernment men and prominent national authori- 
ties. Mr. Sexauer has received reports indi- 
cating a greatly increased attendance this year. 
Another important session at the 1940 meet- 
ing is being arranged for feed dealers, who are 
taking an increasingly important part in Na- 
tional Ass’n affairs. 


“Trade in Cotton Futures” 
as a monthly report Apr. 15 by the ( 
which has had cotton trading under 
vision since June 15, 1936. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
ef grain and field seeds are always welcome. 
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Canton, Kan.—Prospects for wheat are good 
Jhere.—M. D. Fisher, mgr., Farmers Co-op. Grain 
& Supply Co. 

Childress, Tex., Apr. 18.—We have around 
20,000 acres of wheat in Childress County that 
looks good; about 2,000 acres more than last 
year. None has been plowed up yet; very little 
remains in farmers’ hands now. Not much of 
other grains have been planted yet.—Jno. R. 
Scott Mill, by A. B. White. 


Decatur, 1lJl., Apr. 13.—Seeding of oats has 
been completed in this section and the ground 
was in fine condition. With the moisture re- 
ceived the past few days they will come up 
quickly when we get growing temperatures. 
Spring plowing is well along and the soil is 
working up nice.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 

Blue Rapids, Kan., Apr. 19.—Winter wheat, 
95 per cent of last year—85 per cent of normal; 
oats, 105 per cent of last year, 80 per cent of 
normal. No abandonment of wheat acreage, 
surface moisture fair, subsoil good. Twenty per 
cent of last year’s wheat is still back in the 
country.—Blue Rapids Milfing & Elevator Co. 

Benedict, Kan.—Wheat, 50 per cent to other 
erops; corn, oats and atlas. Oats 25 per cent 
more than normal, condition 80 per cent. Wheat, 
what is left, is about 65 per cent normal; rye, 
very little sown; condition 65 per cent normal. 
Wheat in farmers’ hands about 5 per cent; corn, 
none; oats, 25 per cent; rye, none.—William 
Payne. 

Areadia, Nebr., Apr. 18.—Some think hard 
freeze last week may have hurt oats. Prac- 
tically no small grain plowed up, as too dry 
last fall for sowing of much wheat. Heavy acre- 
age of barley, good acreage of oats, small acre- 
age of wheat. No surplus or subsoil moisture 
only on bottom where we have irrigation.—R. 
R. Clark. 


Canadian, Tex., Apr. 18.—Wheat conditions 
very poor; very little wheat came up last fall; 
that which came up since the snow in Febru- 
ary has not done very much; about 20 per cent 
has been plowed up and some talking of plowing 
up soon. Not any way of guessing at this time 
what it will do; just have a little top moisture. 
—Balderston Grain Co. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—A check of the growing 
wheat crop in Posey County made by C. HE. 
Skiver, Purdue wheat specialist, showed a defi- 
cit of phosphate and a lack of nitrates in most 
cases. The check was made by testing the 
young plants to find which elements were pres- 
ent in the growing tissues. There was an 
abundant supply of potash found in the plants. 
—W. B. C. 


Winchester, Ind., Apr. 13.—We have had one 
rain and snow storm after another most of the 
week and it has been wonderfully gracious to 
the farmers. They are pretty well up with their 
work and these rains are doing wonders with 
the new wheat. It is coming right along so 
they say. The clovers that were sown this 
spring on the wheat haven’t been hurt by cold 
or dry weather either.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. 
KE. Goodrich, Pres. 


Beloit, Kan., Apr. 19.—Wheat condition on re- 
maining acres 70 per cent. Barley, oats, and 
corn condition, 70 per cent. Corn, oats, and 
sorghums will be planted on most of the aban- 
‘doned acreage. Abandoned acres will be planted 
about as follows: 5 per cent summer fallow, 15 
per cent corn, 30 per cent oats, 50 per cent 
barley. Very little grain remains on the farms, 
possibly 5 per cent of the oats, barley and wheat 
grown last year.—Beloit Milling Co. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Apr. 1.—On the basis 
of condition and abandonment reports about 
Apr. 1, the Oklahoma wheat crop is estimated 
at 25,470,000 bus. from 5,094,000 planted acres. 
No estimate of abandonment will be published 
until May 10. The estimated production is 
25,470,000 bus., compared with the 1939 produc- 
tion of 60,438,000 bus., and the 10-year (1929- 
1938) average production of 46,768,000 bus. 
K. D. Blood, J. W. Whittier, Statisticians, 
U. S! Dept. of Agri: 


Wichita. Kan., Apr. 20.—From Kansas City 
thru Herington and Newton to Wichita, wheat 
is now making good progress. Fields showing 
little promise last month have made surprising 
improvement since, largely due to good root 
structure and moisture. Many fields are muddy 
and all moisture tests failed to reach dry dirt 
at 30 to 40 inches.—Mrs. E. H. Miller, statisti- 
cian, 

Springfield, Ill., Apr. 1.—Oats seeding was 
about 25 to 30 per cent completed by April 1 
compared with over 50 per cent completed a year 
ago. Rye condition is reported 82 per cent, which 
is 10 points below a year ago, and 4 points below 
the 1929-38 average. Pasture condition is 76 
compared with 86 a year ago and the_ten-year 
average of 78.—J. H Jacobson, Acting Agri. 
Statistician. 

Columbus, O., Apr. 1.—The report issued to- 
day by the Federal-State Crop Reporting Serv- 
ice states that wheat in Ohio came thru the 
winter in fair shape and the indicated produc- 
tion on Apr. 1 was 34,510,000 bus. Winter 
wheat production in 1939 was 37,070,000 bus., 
while the ten-year, 1929-38, average is 40,042,- 
000 bus.—Glenn S. Ray, Sr., Agri. Statistician, 
Ue S.Dépt of -Agri: 


Bird City, Kan., Apr. 22.—Seeded acreage of 
winter wheat for 1940 compared to 1939, 100%; 
50% plowed up. Condition of the growing wheat 
60% of normal. Sown in its place—barley, spring 
wheat, milo and kafir. Apr. 15, 150,000 bus. of 
wheat in hands of farmers. I am reporting for 
Cheyenne County, Kan., only. I think there will 
be some corn planted in addition to the above 
spring crops.—Albert Weaver. 


Belton, Mo., Apr. 17.—Wheat acreage in this 
part of the state is 15 or 20 per cent short of 
last year. Condition is fair or about the same 
as last year. Oats crop will be about as much 
larger as Wheat is short. Most all oats are sown 
and some coming up. Condition of corn ground 
is excellent, some being planted. Subsoil is a 
little dry, but good rains are coming at this 
writing.—J. W. Robie, Robie Bros., Box 153. 


Bigelow, Kan., Apr. 17.—Wheat acreage a 
little less than last year, about 10 or 15 per 
cent. Condition of wheat on planted acreage 


some better than last year and very little will 
be plowed up. Oats acreage about 20 per cent 
more than Jast year. Conditions of new crop 
fair. Corn average will be reduced about 15 per 
eent. Most of old corn under seal. Not much 
wheat left in farmers’ hands.—Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Co., N. Everson, mer. 


Decatur, 10., Apr. 20.—We had more wel- 
come April showers this week, bringing the total 
rainfall so far this month to 2.12 inches, which 
is more than has fallen in any month since last 
October, The normal rainfall for April is 3.76 
inches. Continued low temperatures is not what 
we need now but rather warm growing weather 
to overcome the slow, backward start of winter 
wheat and rye. While progress has been mostly 
fair to good, growth has been slow due to cold 
weather. Oats are coming up but also need 
warm weather to develop growth.—Baldwin Ele- 
vator Co. 


Topeka, Kan., Apr. 10.—Kansas 1940 winter 
wheat production is indicated at 59,400,000 bus., 
which would be the smallest production .since 
1917, when the crop totaled 42,665,000 bus., ae- 
cording to the April crop report issued co-oper- 
atively today by the U.S.D.A. and the State 
3oard of Agriculture. The Apr. 1 forecast is 
based on 12,918,000 acres sown last fall and an 
estimated yield per seeded acre of 4.6 bus. The 
1989 yield per acre seeded was 8.0 bus. and the 
10-year (1929-88) average was 9.6 bus, Condi- 
tion of rye at 45% of normal compares with 71% 
a year ago and 88% two years ago.—Samuel J. 
Gilbert, Agr., Statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agr. 


Winnipeg, Man., Apr. 18.—The elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur are filled to capacity 
with one or two exceptions, and have been for 
some weeks, In addition to this, there are sixteen 
boats ready and loaded for shipment when nav- 
igation opens. A busy season is anticipated on 
the Lakes, but there are several factors in- 
fluencing shipments that are important. While 
large shipments out of the Lakehead would re- 
lieve congestion there, it will be realized that 
most of the eastern movement will be to the St. 
Lawrence River and lower lake ports. This was 
the case last year and it was not until the fall 
months that congested conditions were encoun- 
tered. However, this season, shippers will face 
the problem immediately.—McCabe Bros. Grain 
Goi Jods 
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Cheyenne Wells, Colo., Apr. 18.—The acreage, 
this year, on wheat is about 50 per cent of 5,000 
acres; barley, 60 per cent of 6,000 acres; milo, 
80 per cent of 8,000 acres; corn, 50 per cent of 
6,000 acres; no grain remaining on farms.— 
Summit Grain Co. 

Cisco, Tex., Apr. 20.—We raise oats, wheat, 
barley and all small grain such as maize, sudan, 
and hegaria and cane. Wheat and oats are fine 
and will make a wonderful crop if nothing hap- 
pens. Most all small grains have been planted, 
have a good season. There are no grains left 
in farmers hands. Our farmers do not go in for 
the loan.—Thornton Feed Mill. 

Chicago, 1., Apr. 15.—On a ten-day trip thru 
the important wheat sections of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, I found no im- 
provement in the Winter Wheat crop over what 
was estimated last December. Vast stretches 
where the plants are barely over ground, the 
cool temperatures retarded growth still further, 
with the results that the plants are not only 
sickly, thin and spindly, but also what is worse, 
stunted in their infancy with the harvest season 
only two months away. All of it, both good and 
bad, is in need of warm, growth-forcing weath- 
er and rains enough to remedy subsoil dryness 
which is bad in places.—H. C. Donovan, statis- 
tician, Thomson & McKinnon. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 20.—The California 
flax crop continues to make excellent and uni- 
form growth, with mild weather and an abund- 
ance of moisture favoring development of the 
crop. Flax seeding operations in Kansas have 
all been completed, and the bulk of the flax in 
Iowa has been seeded. In eastern South Da- 
kota and the southern half of Minnesota, plant- 
ing operations are progressing satisfactorily 
but, of course, there has been very little flax 
planted in the northern half of Minnesota or in 
North Dakota and Montana but this will be in 
full swing shortly. Precipitation in the four 
northwestern states during the first half of 
April was heavier in each case than a year ago. 
Generally speaking, the time of planting aver- 
ages from normal to a little late; last year flax 
planting was unusually early.—Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. 


Springfield, Ill., Apr. 17.—The week was char- 
acterized by unfavorable and unseasonably cold 
weather. There was some damage to oats, clo- 
ver and alfalfa, although it ‘is still too early to 
ascertain the extent of the damage. State-wide 
precipitation occurred about the 11th, largely 
provided adequate surface moisture; subsoil 
moisture is still badly depleted in many areas, 
particularly in the north. Winter wheat prog- 
ress Was mostly fair to good, although growth 
was slowed by the cold, and there was some 
localized loss of color. Condition is generally 
fair to good although some stands are poor or 
thin. Winter wheat is beginning to stool and is 
largely three to five inches high in the south 
While in some counties further north the crop 
stands only about an inch high. Oats are now 
about 80% sown in the north and about 90% in 
the south. While more than a third of the crop 
is up in the south, only a small amount has come 
through the ground in the north. As a result 
of the late season and recent cold, pastures, al- 
falfa and clover are backward. Unfavorable 
weather conditions during the week retarded 
field work.—E. W. Holcomb, Statistician, U. S. 
Dept. of Agr. 


Winchester, Ind., Apr. 20.—Today we had 
snow up to the middle of the forenoon, last 
night we had snow and back to a week ago 
last Sunday we have only had one clear day 
and it has rained nearly every day. Rivers and 
creeks are out of their banks. Soil has received 
no such a wetting for several years, this late 
in the spring. Ponds are full and we can expect 
a continuation of plenty of sub-soil moisture 
until after corn planting. Breaking for corn is 
pretty well along and there is not much yet to 
do, if a few days of good weather could be had. 
Wheat has improved right along regardless of 
little or no sunshine and cold weather. We 
haven't seen any ground where oats was up. 
They are 90 per cent sown and it is debatable 
what has happened to the oats and clover seed 
that has been sown. It is generally believed 
that the clover seed sown on wheat and oats 
has not yet sprouted, if it has not, it is prob- 
ably all right, but if it has sprouted it may be 
affected by the freezes we have had in the last, 
‘couple of weeks. There will be quite a few 
oats sown yet, but there will be no trouble to 
finish all the oats sowing next week if we 
have dry weather.—Goodrich Bros. Con Pb 
Goodrich, pres. 
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Evansville, Ind.—Growing wheat in south- ketings in the three Prairie Provinces for the 
western Indiana is coming out fine. Recent pi il n 37 weeks from Aug. 1, 1939, to April 12, com- 
rains have greatly benefited the growing crop. 4 pared with the like period in 1939, were as fol- 
Farmers are plowing for corn planting.—W.B.C. H " lows, figures within brackets being those for 

1939; Manitoba 51.035.725 (41,735,490); Saskatche- 
| , Meo ©. wan 213,470,498 (107,528,192); Alberta 119,249,242 
Government Crop Report wa Vv hs mn (120,465,124) bus. For the 37 weeks ending April 


hha sts DG TY , 1 12, 1940, and the like period in 1939, 383,755,465 
Washington, D. C.—The prospective 940 Reports on the movement of grain from farm 2Nd_ 269,728,806 bus. were received from the 
winter wheat crop is placed at 426,215,000 to country elevator and movement from interior farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


bushels, on the basis of April 1 reports from points are always welcome. Decatur, Ill., Apr. 20.—The sharp advance in 

crop correspondents and analysis of weather iDeaaL GW Sunk eval a 1 f the corn market has not helped to increase 

records. This production is lower by nearly am ay eae TACO’ SS a Mee Sens SO country offerings. The upturn was too fast and 
business April 19, totaled 37,000.000 bus., of psae ae ; Se, =. ourage sel 

a fourth than the 1939 crop of 563,431,000 * 5 there is too much war news to encourage sell- 

stoi, which 26,000,000 was wheat. Same time last ing. Now that growers have sealed so much of 

bushels, and the ten-vear (1929-38) average year holdings were 27,318,000 and wheat 12,587, Gist conn it will probably stay in this position 


production of 571,067,000 bushels. 
pect is for the smallest winter 
tion since 1933. 

The condition of rye on April 1 was 69 
per cent of normal compared with 79 per 
cent a year ago, the 10-year (1929-38) aver- 
age of 77 per cent. Improved surface mois- 
ture this spring accounts for some improve- 
ment in condition over the December 1 con- 
dition of 64 per cent. Soil moisture was very 
deficient last fall and a shortage still exists 


The pros- 
wheat produc- 


000 bus.—F. G. C. 


Winchester, Ind., Apr. 20.—Advance in price 
of corn has brought no deliveries from the coun- 
try to speak of. there is still plenty of corn in 
the country and hogs everywhere. Advance in 
the price of hogs in the past ten to fifteen days 
has stimulated feeding again and farmers are 
huying a few shoats.—Goodrich Bros. Co., P. E. 
Goodrich, pres. 


Philadelphia. Pa.—Receipts and shipments of 


erain during March, 1940, compared with those 
of the like month in 1939, expressed in bushels 


until the loan price, plus expenses and a little 
profit besides, is reached. Soybeans on farms 
in Illinois Apr. 1 are estimated by the Illinois 
Department of Agriculture at 11,810,000 bus. or 
26 per cent of the 1939 crop; April 1, 1989, was 
6,824,000 bus. or 20 per cent of the 1938 crop; 
1937-388 average was 7,951,000 bus. or 26 per 
cent of the crop.—Baldwin Elevator Co. 


1940 Weather Over the 


which accounts for the below-average con- with 1939 shown in parentheses, were as fol- Grain Belt 
dition. lows: Receints, wheat, 2,836,514 (59.468); corn, < i ; . 
Grain Stocks on Farms on April 1 58.741 (185.762); oats, 83,563 (12,985); barley, By Dr. Irvine P. Krrcx, Meteorologist, Cali- 
Average 6.058 (1.248); shipments, wheat, 3,181,715 (208,- fornia Institute of Technology, before Chi- 
1920238" 91939 «= 1940 — 789); corn, 271.460 (469,618); oats, 107,507 (18.- Choo: Grain Markeneanalie acu 
ce hus cates Gent es Bee) ah DALY aa gigs OR eM Se a ODDS mute CEs The boundane between the ie air currents 
rop DUS us en DUS. agi , es = ovat Ox : \ = 
Corn ......---: Pee Aaya 220,003. ehdis = 1286006". Mage ssn ny mea mee cua se nee and the warm air currents has shifted five or 
Andes ee 124.866 188,408 20.9 157,484 Duluth, Minn.—Heavy redemption of govern- eel drerivanites t a tl This t 
One te Piso 376,357 414,866 36.9 346,160 ment loans on wheat has featured April. The SIX undred miles Cast and south. 1s accounts 
——— Fead line for releasing loans is April 30. The for the cold weather in Florida. 


1Per cent of previous year’s crop. 


Planting Recommendations 


for Soybean Seed 


The Ohio and Indiana experiment stations, 


past week the daily volume turned over has run 
from 100,000 to as high as 200,000 bus. General 
opinion prevails that little or no part of the 
upturn in market prices can be traced to any 
increase in Huropean demand, On the contrary 
the war so far has restricted rather than ex- 
panded the sale of grain to Europe.—F. G. C. 


In California we have had an abnormally 
warm winter because we have come in on the 
warm air currents. Because of the shift in the 
boundary rain, which would normally have fallen 
off the coast of California into the Pacific 
has fallen in California. 

Because of this shift in 


the main atmos- 


es : s New York, N. Y.—Receipts and shipments of ‘ 
taking note of ae lS a ea tio oe prainin Marche 1920, ie Sonibared eae those of | Pheric stream, beware of the months of May 
strated by tested lots of soybeans held for the ike month in 1939 (shown in parentheses), and June in the southwestern wheat belt. When 
seed purposes, are recommending sowing of expressed in bushels, were as follows: Receipts, you might normally expect warm, moist weath- 
additional amounts to make up for the lower wheat, 982,050 (604.946): corn, 15,000 (52,500): because of this shift you are likely to get 
germination. oats. 39,600 (80,800); rye, 144,800 (3,400); barley, reanen ‘ 


hot, dry in the early spring thruout 


Suggested broadcast planting rates for soy- 3,400 ae teat caetase EF pee hae a ae Pee southwestern Kansas, the Oklahoma Panhandle 
beans are: 2,815,000 Gta OOO eEN Ee (G8 Oy Cote and the Texas Panhandle, so you will have 
Snover, TRUER G OTe SEE Tto” Bpr ose 000; rye, 298,000; barley, 171,000; clover seed, to watch that situation. 

Tb GRE ee A 9pks. seed 666 (24,000); millfeed, —— (62).—Dept. of Infor- On the other hand, the corn areas up thru 
LO GHOTT ONOUR Ethers euler ees craks 10 to 11 pks. seed mation & Statistics, New York Produce Ex- Iowa and peas in Wisconsin are likely to benefit 

When soybeans are sown in rows, use about change. from this shift. Thru the eastern Dakotas pre- 

half as much seed as indicated. Ottawa, Ont., Apr. 18.—Canadian wheat in cipitation should be very good because of the 


GO EROTS OVC Gerace ava treet soieniee kee 12 pks. seed 

The F.C.I.C. has circularized country ele- 
vators operators asking a description of 
their warehouse and its equipment, and rate 
of insurance on stored grain, with a view 
to placing therein some of the insurance cor- 
poration’s grain. 


store Apr. 12 was reported as 309,534,631 bus., 
compared with 310,995,452 bus. for the preceding 
week and 135,893,749 bus. for the week of April 
14, 1939. Wheat receipts in the Prairie Prov- 
inces for the week ending April 12, 1940, 
amounted to 1,346,436 bus., a decrease of 518,503 
bus. over the previous week when 1,864,939 bus. 
were marketed. During the corresponding week 
a year ago the receipts were 1,442,613 bus. Mar- 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May delivery 
at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 


relatively low temperature that will prevail. 

Our summer is going to be retarded. We 
may have some late spring frosts in May. This 
year we have had abnormal weather. April 
should be fairly mild but May may become 
abnormally cool, so in some regions we may get 
frosts in late May. As you probably know, 
winds that come up from the southwest are hot 
and dry, while winds from the southeast have 
cooling effects. 


Open Interest in Future 


D li e 
Wheat eliveries 
Ontion Apr Apr. Apr. Apr. Anr. Apr Ape Apr Apres Apr. Apro “Apt: 
lia éa% 106% 107% 107% 107% 108% fine 108, A11% 110% 1s 11has ALE 4s reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, 
1GASO ee seb ers 3 5 7 934 % US A 
Satine. © 9914 FA 8994 89% 90 901% 90 90% 90% 9116 91. 91% 91. 91 oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Kansas City ...... 10714, 58% 101% 102% 102 102% 1035 195 104% 106% 105% 106% 105% 105% Clearing House for soybeans the open inter- 
Minneapolis ...... rah 6144 100% eae aoa an Lec ie aoe, es a ae 1S ae est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
991% dD 1 2 J i b 2 . , 90%4 Jog by () 34, is Q Nn P4] YR, : 
Duluth. durum --- 513 64%Z 106% 107% 10744 107%, 108% 110% 109% 112 110% 111% 111% ... ee recently has been as follows, in 1,000 
Corn Ue 
5 3 ‘ Soy- 
Oe iee 65%. 42 58% 59th 59% 593% 60%, 6214 6234 6414 6434 6454 65 6454 
anon Cite 663% 4236 5834 5936 591, 59%, 6114 6254 6214 6456 645% 647% 655% 6514 Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
Milwaukee ........ 6554 4414 587% 595% 59%, 5924 6036 62% 625% 6414, 6416 64% 65 ...  Dec.16 79,553 45,691 16,065 8,565 6,941 
; E Oak Dec. 23 83.538 48,280 15.628 12534 6,957 
s P PORE Cs Oe a a ) é 48,24: 2 5 «6,948 
Voy ecco to bene 431, 271% 41% 415% 4156 413% 41% 4256 4234 4314 423, 427% 4254 423, Dec. 30 84,06 , , , 
ininees ose 455; 2714 30% 39% 39° 39% 39% 39% 39% 40% 40 39% 395% 30% Jan. 6 86,017 49,517 16,829 11,532 7,011 
Minneapolis ......- 39° "97 3814 3814 3814 38 8836 8814 3834 388% 3814 3816 3814 381, ens a paaee i ee ae eee 
. Py 2 5 d 3 3h 93 y, 3 7 3 . . , , , ’ 
Milwaukee ........ 43Y, 28% 41% 41% es 41% 42 425% 4296 48% 42% 42% 42% Jan. 27 84.570 45,188 14623 11,738 77208 
e ’ y : "457 43, 1 475 : 
Chicago ..-\2...... FIT, ABS MOT GTS 679% GTM) 68 69% 89. I TO Tee am TI EOP ee ee aeban | Sas ein ees 
Minneapolis SAR 71% 41% 64 6436 64% 64% 654% 6614 65% 68% 6734, 68 68% 6856 Feb. 17 81.351 44400 14/427 13021 6'701 
Winnipeg* ........ 82 40, 11% «70% 10% 71 10% 10% 70% 71% 71% 10% Tl Tilt eb. 24 86.092 44.644 14,181 18,956 6,412 
Pluthe Oe yee er 74% 62% 65% 65% 65% 65% 66 67% 67% 70 68% 69% 10% 170 Mar. 2 90,782 44,234 18,888 13.847 6,397 
Barley * ; Mar. 9 91.405 43,501 13627 14,066 6.630 
Ree. 48 3734 483, 4354 4854 48% 44 4444, 43% 4494 44% 34 447% 447% Mar.16 91,195 42.464 18,561 14,924 67497 
enagetes” ee 55% 339%° B85 53%, 53 5414, 5816 535% 53% 54 53% 53% 53% 58 Mar. 23 91.874 42,136 13,681 14.5292 6/425 
ae Soybeans Mar. 30 95,090 41,538 15,560 14,861 6,326 
one 5 SASS Te vy : ¥% 10854 1087, 5% 109: Apr. 6 98,360 40.703 13,316 15.388 6,434 
CUICAL ON sizer leon 2s 13114 67 10954 109 107%4 10714 108% 109%, 108 10954 1085% 108% 110% 109% ae 13 103'489 39,872 12989 15,911 6377 
*Canada Exchange 838 845 860 857 860 862 858 845 843 850 847 S47 Apr. 20 114.612 37,897 12,949 17,5090 6,187 
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Rickel Enlarges 


Elevator 


Facilities at Detroit 


“We built our new elevator principally for 
its head house, which is designed to handle 
efficiently barley and malt, a combination job 
that distinguishes the elevators of maltsters 
from the elevators of other grain dealers,” said 
Armin Rickel, head of H. W. Rickel & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., maltsters. “Storage was a sec- 
ondary consideration. But we did provide for 
additional storage tanks in the design of the 
new structure. The head house has been built 
big enough to service more storage.” 


THE NEW ELEVATOR is just across the 
street from the company’s old plant. It is of 
reinforced concrete construction and consists of 
a head house with both carload and truckload 
receiving and shipping facilities, and a cluster 
of five concrete tanks, with four interstice bins. 

The entrance for trucks is from busy Ade- 
laide street, the street that separates the new 
elevator from the older grain and malt plant 
of the company. Service by rail is a switch 
track from the mainline of the Grand Trunk 
railroad, which passes the elevator on a lower 
level and is spanned by bridges in Adelaide 
and other streets. 

THE HEAD HOUSE ground dimensions 
are 33x48 ft. It towers 214% ft. above the street 
level to dwarf all surrounding buildings, and 
drops 22% ft. below street level to place its 
carload receiving pit below the switch track, 
and has an additional 7% ft. sub-basement for 
the leg boots. A sheet steel canopy on a struc- 
tural steel frame extends out from the track 
side of the head house to cover a narrow load- 
ing dock and the switch track. Two steel chutes 
are pulled out from below the loading dock to 
lean against the sides of “spotted” cars to catch 
the barley swept out of cars and divert it into 
a 16 inch screw conveyor that parallels the 
track so as to serve both receiving pits. 

The truck receiving shed at street level on 
the opposite side of the head house is also of 
structural steel construction, covered with cor- 
rugated sheet steel. This shed is 16 ft. wide 
and 33 ft. long, and its length is being almost 
doubled to permit installation of doors in its 
14x14 ft. entrance and exit openings so drive- 
way may be closed while long trucks are being 
loaded or unloaded, to cut off the cold drafts. 
In the driveway is the deck of a 15 ton Howe 
truck scale, and a receiving sink that diverts 
barley thru spouting to the same receiving leg 
that serves the car unloading sinks. 


JUTTING OUT from the street end of the 
head house is a 7x13 ft. stairwell which houses 
a steel staircase, zigzagging back and forth 
almost to the top of the headhouse. At each 
floor in the head house is a fire door to this 
stair well which provides a safe fire escape. 

Transportation normally used between floors 
in the head house is an automatic passenger 
elevator that moves up and down and _ stops 
automatically when the passengers press the 
proper buttons. The elevator car will carry 
several persons at a time. Doors to the ele- 
vator shaft are of fireproof steel construction. 


IN OPERATION, the head house is divided 
into two sections. One side of the head house 
handles barley, cleans it and prepares it for the 
malting process. The other side handles bulk 
malt, stores it, weighs it, sacks it, and loads it 
into cars or trucks. Each side, has its own 
conveying machinery, its own processing ma- 
chinery, and its own storage bins. 


ELEVATING MACHINERY in the head 
house consists of two stands of elevating legs 
encased in steel and concrete, with 12x6 inch 
Calumet cups on the leg belts to give the maxi- 
mum in elevating capacity, and head and boot 
shafts turning on antifriction bearings to re- 


duce the power requirements. Each leg is 
driven by a Westinghouse enclosed motor thru 
a speed reducer and roller chain, the main leg 
requiring 30 h.p., the house leg 20 h.p. The 
legs can be used to serve either the grain or 
the malt side of the house. 


HORIZONTAL CONVEYORS are 16 inch 
Ehrsam screws, furnished by Weller Metal 
Products Co., and driven in most cases by 
Westinghouse enclosed motors thru Falk speed 
reducers. Two of these driven by 7% h.p. and 
5 h.p. motors, make a right angle in the base- 
ment to empty grain received from the car 
sinks into the large receiving leg. Two more, 
driven by 15 h.p. motors, pass thru a tunnel at 
the first floor level to convey grain and malt 
back and forth between the new elevator and 
the old elevator across the street. Two more, 
driven by 10 h.p. motors, bring grain and malt 
from the storage tanks adjoining the head 
house to the elevating legs. Two other convey- 
ors, driven by 5 h.p. motors, carry grain and 
malt over these tanks to storage bins. 


THE HEAD HOUSE has 50,000 bus. of 
working storage in square and rectangular bins 
of varying depths. ThisMs divided into six bins 
66% ft. deep on the track side of the house 
that are used for cleaned barley and screenings, 
and five bins on the opposite side of the house 
that are 53% ft. deep and are used for malt 
and malt sprouts. All of these bins have hop- 
pered steel bottoms and rack and pinion gates. 

For proper placement of spouting and ma- 
chinery to utilize gravity so far as possible, 
the head house has 11 floors, including the base- 
ment. At the bottom is the sub-basement, or 
pit floor. Then comes the basement, where the 
receiving and the storage return screw con- 
veyors are located, and a passageway opens be- 
tween the head house and the basement under 
the storage tanks. Upward, in order, then come 
the first floor, the second floor, the aspirator 
floor, the grader floor, the cylinder separator 
floor, the distributing floor (over the head house 
working bins), the cleaner floor, the scale dis- 
tributing floor, the scale floor, and the head 
floor. 

The head floor simply houses the leg heads, 
from which steel spouting leads to the balcony 
that is the scale floor. Here is located a 28 
bu. Richardson automatic scale for weighing 
harley being received or handled thru the house, 
and a 10 bu. Richardson automatic scale for 
weighing malt. 


The 8th or distributor floor has the tele- 
scoping spouts that distribute barley and malt 
from the scales to the bins in the head house, 
or to machinery and conveyors on the floors 
below. 

The 7th floor is the cleaner floor, where a 
new Eureka cleaner, fitted with Buhler Drive, 
performs the first cleaning operation on harley 
received, and an older Invincible cleaner cleans 
up the malt. 

The 6th floor is the distributor floor for malt, 
which is passed into the head house bins or 
into the adjoining storage tanks. Barley mov- 
ing into storage is caught here also by a 16 inch 
screw conveyor to be carried out over the stor- 
age unit and dropped into the storage bins. On 
this floor is the passageway between the head 
house and the conveyor gallery over the stor- 
age unit. 


The 5th is a cleaner floor. Here a cylinder 
separator cleans barley at the rate of 400 to 
500 bus. per hour, but even this does not finish 
the job. On the next floor below is a Rich 
ring grader, made by the S. Howes Co., which 
divides the cleaned barley into fancy, choice, 
and standard grades. Then on the 3rd floor is 


an S. Howes aspirator, which takes all chaff 
out of the grain, leaves it ready for processing 
into malt. 

The 2nd floor is another distributor floor, 
where barley is drawn from the hoppered bot- 
toms of head house bins and passed into con- 
veyors for delivery to the steep plant or for 
re-elevation bulk delivery thru loading spouts 
to cars or trucks. Here, too, is located a sack- 
ing spout from which malt may be sacked, the 
filled sacks sliding by gravity down a chute to 
the first floor for loading into cars. On the 
first floor also are the horizontal transfer con- 
veyors that connect the new structure with old 
elevators and processing plants in the H. W. 
Rickel & Co. properties. 

THE STORAGE UNIT for the new head 
house is a 48 ft. 2 in.x48 ft. 9 in. cluster of 
five reinforced concrete tanks, tied together 
with four interspace bins, all filled from two 
16 inch screw conveyors in the 9 ft. conveyor 
gallery over them, and emptied by two like 
screw conveyors in the 12 ft. basement under 
them. 

Each of the tanks and interspace bins is 110 
ft. deep and has 7 inch walls, and hoppered 
steel bottom with steel spout and rack and 
pinion gate. The four outside tanks are 19 ft. 
in diameter, and each has capacity for 27,000 
bus. The inside tank has capacity for 26,000 
bus. Capacities of the four interspace bins bring 
the total capacity of this storage unit to 179,000 
bus., a capacity which may be increased three 
or four times by erection of additional clusters 
of tanks on adjoining ground. Erection of the 
new house increases the storage capacity of the 
H. W. Rickel & Co. plant to 689,000 bus. 

The new elevator, altho a completely separate 
unit, except for connecting conveyors, is simply 
an addition to the extensive properties of H. W. 
Rickel & Co., where Armin Rickel, son of the 
founder, who began the enterprise in 1878, and 
his nephew, John Rickel, preside over the manu- 
facture and distribution of 1,250,000 bus. of 
malt annually. Only malting barley is bought; 
only malt and its by-products, screenings and 
sprouts, are sold. 

The new elevator was built by Burrell En- 
gineering & Construction Co., and is operated 
under the supervision of William Recker, plant 
superintendent of the H. W. Rickel & Co. prop- 
erties. 

A modern dust collecting system is being 
installed by A. F. Eiserer. 

Views of opposite ends of the new fireproof 
elevator are shown on the outside front 
cover. 


Apr. 29 is the time limit set by the F.C.I.C. 
to receive applications and payment of pre- 
miums on spring wheat crop insurance. 


Charles Austin Passes On 


Charles J. Austin, former traffic manager for 
the New York Produce Exchange, passed away 
suddenly April 4. He was 78 years old. 

Mr. Austin left the staff of the Quaker Oats 
Co. in 1911 to join the staff of the New York 
Produce Exchange. 

He was a former president of the National 
Hay Ass’n and a charter member of the Ass’n 
of Interstate Commerce Practitioners. 


Cc. J. Austin, New York, 
N. Y.; Deceased. 
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Washington News 


The bill for the certificate plan to tax con- 
sumers of wheat has been introduced by Rep. 
Pierce of Oregon. Its principal backer is 
Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace. 

Washington, D. C.—A bill (HR 8889) by 
Rep. William H. Larabee, of Indiana, woyld 
amend the Federal Crop Insurance Act to 
provide for federal crop insurance on corn. 


The bill extending crop insurance to cotton 
was passed by the House Apr. 19 and sent to 
the Senate. It increases the annual expense limit 
of the F.C.LC. from $5,000,000 to $12,000,000. 


The farm bill is deadlocked in the confer- 
ence com’ite of 7 senators and 3 representatives, 
the latter on Apr. 21 tenaciously protesting each 
of the 113 changes made by the Senate nearly 
all of them increases, adding $300,000,000 to the 
House bill. 


Sec’y of Agriculture Wallace says the fact 
that 25 per cent of the F.C.A. borrowers 
were delinquent proved the former policies 
were unsound. Since the credit administra- 
tion was placed under his control he has been 
giving borrowers longer time to pay. 

Sec’y Wallace urged Congress Apr. 15 to 
require persons entitled to benefit payments 
to apply personally therefor; clarify the defi- 
nition of “market” to make the act applicable 
to the marketing by producers of cotton, 
wheat, rice or tobacco in processed form. 

The Chain Store Bill of Rep. Wright Pat- 
man is unconstitutional, according to Weaver 
Myers, legal assistant to the joint com’ite 
on internal revenue taxation, in a special re- 
port to the House ways and means com’ite. 
As amended the bill would tax chains $25 to 
$500 per store. 

The House rules com’ite voted 9 to 1 Apr. 
19 for action on all amendments to the wage and 
hour law. The Smith amendments would abol- 
ish the present board and provide for the crea- 
tion of a new one, with three members. The 
board, however, could act only in a quasi- 
judicial capacity. An independent administra- 
tor would pass upon all complaints and conduct 
investigations and prosecutions. 

Opposition to a bill introduced by Senator 
Sheridan Downey, of California, and known 
as Senate Bill 3627, is being pushed by mill- 
ers and others in the central states. The 
bill proposes free passage thru the Panama 
Canal to some intercoastal trade vessels. 
Opponents contend this exemption would 
give west coast millers an added waterway 
advantage in moving flour to Gulf and At- 
lantic ports. 

As redrafted by the House judiciary 
com’ite the railroad reorganization bill will 
speed up bankruptcy proceedings by creating 
a 3-judge court to pass upon the approval of 
plans, appointment of trustees and their 
counsel, allowances of compensation and ex- 
pense, confirmation of the plans where not 
accepted by the requisite number of creditors 
and stockholders, the “upset” price where 
there is a sale of the assets. 

Geo. A. McNulty, general counsel of the 
Wage and Hour Administration, states that it 
will be the policy of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion to make regular reinspection of all estab- 
lishments against which consent decrees have 


been issued, to insure that employers are com- 


plying with terms of the injunctions. Recently 
the Lazarra Baking Corporation, Paterson, 
N. J., which had signed a consent decree, re- 
sumed its failure to pay overtime and to keep 
records, and was fined $1,000 for contempt. 
This is the first fine for violation of wage-hour 
injunctions. 

Debating the Walter bill to make buro- 
cratic agencies subservient to the courts Rep- 
resentative Eugene Cox said: “It will decide 
whether there shall be in this land a su- 
premacy of government by laws or govern- 
ment by men. It proposes the recapture by 
congress of the powers which it should never 


ity payments. 


have delegated to the burocrats. We have 
no quarrel with the old commissions. It is 
the new agencies which have usurped auto- 
cratic powers never intended to be held by 
them.” The Walter bill passed the House 
Apr. 18 by 279 to 97. 


Rep. Wm. Lemke of North Dakota has ob- 
tained 118 signatures of House members to a 
petition to bring up for consideration his bill, 
H.R, 2371, to fix prices of farm products, in- 
stead of making parity payments. He needs 
100 more signatures. Lemke says: “The 
Senate has amended the agricultural appro- 
priation bill by inserting $212,000,0U0 for par- 
Of course, this $212,000,000 is 
an insult to our intelligence. To give the 
farmer parity payments on all of their prod- 
ucts under our present agricultural program 
would require $7,500,000,000. Of course, the 
Treasury could not stand that. The whole 
program is insane—it is a flop.” 

The Jones-Wheeler bill, which would have 
the effect of centralizing control of farm 
lending in the Washington burocracy was de- 
nounced by Donald Kirkpatrick, general 
counsel of the American Farm Buro Fed- 
eration in an address before the Agricultural 
Club at Chicago Apr. 19 as destructive to co- 
operative principles, socialistic in trend and 
contrary to the genius of American institu- 
tions. The bill is uncalled for, gives the farm- 
ers nothing that they can not have under 
existing agencies, he said. At the Club meet- 
ing R. W. Blackburn, sec’y of the Federa- 
tion, exposed the specious arguments of 
Sec’y Wallace in favor of centralized con- 
trol. 

“When 50 per cent or more of the dollar 
value of total sales are retail sales,” the 
Wage and Hour Administration will not ap- 
ply the law to such establishment, the ad- 
ministration informed its field inspectors Apr. 
18. “Retail sales” are “sales to individual 
consumers,” the Administration said. This 
interpretation by the Administration is based 
on Sec. 13 (a) of the Act granting exemp- 
tion from minimum wage and maximum 
hours “to any employe engaged in any re- 
tail or service the greater part of whose sell- 
ing or servicing is in intrastate commerce.” 
The law does not specify any percentage but 
the Administration interprets “greater part” 
to mean over 50 per cent in its Interpreta- 
tive bulletin No. 6. Thus, if a grain elevator op- 
erator had separate rooms and separete employes 
for retailing side lines such employes would 
be exempt, as the Administration would not 
lump the wholesale business with the retail 
business in figuring the 50 per cent. 


"The Withering Handict 


Burocrats"’ 


[From the Address of E. S. Terry, Retiring 
President of Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. | 


The continued activity of the Department of 
Agriculture in further hampering the regular 
marketing machinery of our and other markets 
by forcing compulsory storing of corn in Mr. 
Wallace’s “tin cans” adjacent to the production 
area instead of utilizing the available storage 
provided by country and terminal elevators, and 
the almost complete elimination of the commis- 
sion merchant as a factor in the process of nor- 
mal grain marketing has just about wrecked 
what was left of the general grain business. 

In fact, had anyone set out to destroy the 
grain trade, which has been carrying on for 
over 80 years under the guidance and competent 
supervision of established trade rules and regu- 
lations of various grain exchanges, one would 
have difficulty in creating a process that could 
have brought about more havoc and so gen- 
erally disrupted the modus operandi of one of 
the nation’s first basic industries—the distribu- 
tion and sale of the products of the American 
farm. 

About the only branch of the business that 
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has escaped in some measure the withering 
hand of the bureaucrats is the malting industry, 
and it, doubtless, is watching with genuine con- 
cern the possible further encroachment of gov- 
ernment in business and regulation that wrecks 
instead of builds. 


Officers Elected by California 
' 
Ass'n 

The California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, holding its annual meeting Apr. 18, 19 
and 20 at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
elected the following officers and directors: 

Pres., Walter K. Jansen, Lincoln; vice-pres., 
R. A. Mayer, Los Angeles ; new directors, elect- 
ed for two-year term: Irwin Farrar, Riverside; 
L. D. Hirschler, Paso Robles; Chas. K. Simp- 
son, Garden Grove; Hugh Scrutton, Sacra- 
mento; J. B. Claypool, San Bernardino; carry- 
over directors, Ed H. Durr, Petaluma; C. B. 
Capps, Los Angeles; J. Russel Smith, Berkeley ; 
H. C. Hazlett, Petaluma. 

Excellent programs were presented each day 
and evening, combining business and pleasure. 
A golf tournament and bowling contest were 
features of the social part of the three day ses- 
sion, which was climaxed by the “Sweet Six- 
teen” informal banquet held in the famous Bilt- 
more Bowl. 

At the organization meeting of the Board 
following election, I. J. Stromnes, Sacramento, 
was reappointed sec’y-treas. Norma Johnson 
was reappointed assistant sec’y. 

The first scheduled meeting of the new 
Board of Directors to consider the work proj- 
ects for the ensuing year was set for May 22, 
in the Hotel Fresno, Fresno, Cal. 

This precedes by one day the pending two day 
Nutritional Conference and Feed Dealers’ pro- 
gram to be arranged by the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of California, at Davis. These 
dates are May 23 and 24. In this program will 
be represented the Research, Educational and 
Field Service departments of the University, 
covering problems in the field of poultry and 
animal husbandry together with experiments 
and tests also under way in the Agronomy Di- 
vision of the college. 

FRANK VIAULT, JR., acting chairman of 
the grain division, reported: The entire seeded 
acreage appears to be about 5 to 7 per cent 
greater than last year. Official figures show 
about 10 per cent less barley acreage, 5 per cent 
more oat acreage, and 20 per cent more acre- 
age in wheat. 

Abandonment anticipated in the three grains 
as reported by individuals in the various sec- 
tions of the state appears to be rather high. 
However, favorable weather since the time the 
information was offered has undoubtedly de- 
creased this. - 

Condition figures of the crop as of April 
Ist indicate barley at 92 per cent, wheat 89 per 
cent, and oats 93 per cent. 

RALPH BOONE, San Diego, for the hay di- 
vision, reported: The first cutting of hay in 
Imperial Valley has shown very low yields per 
acre. Heavy damage occurred due to late rains 
in the San Joaquin Valley. However, the in- 
crease in green feed available amounting to sev- 
eral thousands of tons, and in connection with 
the low price of concentrates and competing 
feeds, has made a market for which it will be 
hard to predict a trend. 


National Feed Week Poster 
Contest Open 


As official sponsor for the 4th annual Na- 
tional Feed Week, from Oct. 14 to 19, this year, 
the American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n has 
opened the annual contest for a suitable Na- 
tional Feed Week Poster. 

Open to professional and amateur artists 
alike, the contest closes May 18. Entries will 
be displayed at the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, at French 


Lick, Ind., May 23 and 24, 
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Analyze Your Handling Costs 


How much does it cost northern Illinois and 
northern Indiana elevators to handle a bushel of 
corn? Of wheat? Of oats? 

For what proportion of their income do these 
elevators depend upon sidelines, and what side- 
lines can be handled by country elevators profit- 
ably ? 

The answers to these questions réflect a rep- 
resentative cross section of the country grain 
elevator industry of the central or corn belt 
states. Northern Illinois and northern Indiana 
elevators depend upon grain for their liveli- 
hoods, yet, as is the case with elevators in areas 
other than the corn belt, grain alone seldom 
furnishes enough income to support them with- 
out the aid of sidelines. 

Statistics compiled by William Olson & Co., 
Chicago, certified public accountants, from the 
audit reports of a large number of farmers’ 
elevators in the northern halves of Illinois and 
Indiana give the answers to questions on cost. 
These statistics vary from most compilations of 
cost averages in that they show the high and the 
low costs as well as the average, thus indi- 
cating the range thru which these costs and in- 
comes run. They further break down the rec- 
ords to show gross margins and gross incomes 


Ron Kennedy Resigns 


Ron Kennedy, Des Moines, Ia., enterprising 
sec’y of the Western Grain & Feed Ass’n, con- 
solidation of the Western Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, and the Independent Feed Merchants 
of Iowa, and assistant sec’y of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, has resigned both 
these positions to becotne director of com- 
munity relations for the newly formed Iowa 
Chain Store Council, Inc., which is headed by 
B. D. Silliman, and has its headquarters in 
Cedar Rapids. 

Mr. Kennedy was formerly sec’y of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n, and has 
had wide experience in ass’n work and in pub- 
lic relations. He will move to Cedar Rapids 


about May 1 to assume his new duties. 


Ron Kennedy, Des Moines, la., Resigned. 


on individual grains and sidelines. These de- 


tails appear in tables herewith. 


THESE STATISTICS show the tremendous 
difference in incomes that grow out of manage- 
ment practices. Commenting upon this factor, 
William Olson & Co. say: 


There seems to be a tendency for certain ele- 
vators to operate successfully each year, where- 
as other elevators are usually each year break- 
ing even, or losing money. The successful. . . 
managers are business-getters, good mixers, 
good salesmen, and they know their own busi- 
ness thru complete and accurate records. 


With the present-day keen competition, it is 
necessary for the manager to be alert at all 
times and it is especially essential that he be 
well informed as to the actual results he is ob- 
taining thru operating his business. 

The figures also reflect tremendous differ- 
ences in the volume of grain handled by differ- 
ent elevators, and indicate some of the influcnce 
of volume on margins and cost. 


The statistics presented require careful study 
to arrive at dependable conclusions. Elevators 
handling the largest volume of corn, for exam- 
ple, did not get a gross margin between cost 
and selling price of 4.4c. Such a margin is 
hardly possible to elevators in high producing 
sections, where competition is keen. Such a 
margin would be taken only by elevators in low 
producing areas that depend upon sidelines for 
their livelihoods and will not fight among them- 
selves for grain volume. To a large volume 
elevator such a gross margin is possible only 
thru improving the quality of the grain thru 
cleaning and blending operations, or thru specu- 
lation. 

It appears obvious from the “high” gross 
margins that speculative profits and losses enter 
into the figures. It is unlikely that any ele- 
vator in the current decade ever made an actual 
margin between purchase price and sale price 
of soybeans of 23c per bu., nor on wheat of 
26.4c per bu., except by holding the commodity 
on speculative anticipation of rising markets, or 
by a combination of such speculative anticipa- 
tion and elevator work at improving the grade. 
Even with such speculative gain the high gross 
profit on soybeans dropped to only 6.6c per bu., 
and the high gross profit on wheat dropped to 
only 3.5c. 

The statistics point out that the average gross 
profit on corn is only 1.5c per bu., on oats 1.4c, 
and on beans 3.8c, while wheat showed an ay- 
erage loss of .7c per bu. 

The figures assume a new importance when 
compared with the figures on the cost of selling 
a bushel of grain. The “high” selling costs for 
all grain handled was 6c per bu. The “low” 
was 1.24c per bu. The average was 1.99c, or 
only a shade below 2c per bu. 

From this it is deduced that the average cost 
of handling a bushel of grain exceeded the av- 
erage gross profit from a bushel of all grains, 
except soybeans. 

An observer unfamiliar with the grain busi- 
ness might conclude from these statistics that 
the elevators would be far better off to work 
for the Commodity Credit Corp. handling 
charge, but such a conclusion is deceiving. So 
long as buying and selling of grain is done by 
an elevator for its own account there is oppor- 
tunity to make a profit on grain purchased at a 
gross margin that is no higher than cost. The 
profit is made by improving the quality of the 
grain thru cleaning, blending, or other opera- 
tions. Well managed elevators that take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities to improve the 
quality of the grain are denied such opportunity 
when they are forced simply to hire out to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Poorly managed ele- 
vators lose their opportunity for speculative 
profits under the same circumstances. Both 
types of elevators find their costs increased oh 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain because more 
bookkeeping is required to handle it, and the 
volume of such grain available is not sufficient 
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to bring the costs below what the C. C. C. is 
willing to pay. 

OPERATING AN ELEVATOR costs real 
money. A large part of the expense is of fixed 
character, accumulating day by day whether the 
elevator has a volume of business over which 
it may be spread, or no business at all. Average 
operating expense totals $9,298.01 per annum. 
At 2c per bu. it takes 464,900 bus. per year to 
cover this expense. Such volume is far above 
the average. Only 25% of the elevators handle 
so much grain. This is the major reason caus- 
ing elevator managers to give a large part of 
their attention to sidelines, and worry unhap- 
pily over the extension of credit and the col- 
lection of book accounts. If an elevator can do 
no more than break even on grain, it is up to 
the sidelines to produce a gain and justify its 
existence. 

Careful analysis of costs in a detailed manner 
will help elevator managers to devote their at- 


Average Handling Costs 


CORN 
High Low Average 
Bushels sold ... 491,601 85,369 205,955 
Amounts re- 
ceived . .$251,692.74 $32,548.11 $103,595.19 
Avg. sales price 
Per sDUN esa 55.0¢ 47.2¢ 50.3¢ 
Avg. buying 
price per bu... 53.5¢ 45.5¢ 48.6¢ 
Margin per bu. 
on buying & 
Selline= So..62. 44e 3.5cL. Lie 
Gross_ profit i 
(Considering 
inventories) $7,649.88 $946.77 $3,097.13 
Percentage... 8.0% 9% 3.0% 
Gross. profit 5 
per bushel 
(Considering 
inventories) 2.7¢ -DC 1.5¢ 
OATS 
Bushels sold 206,484 6,554 69,153 
Amounts re- 
ceived ........ $53,445.65 $1,466.62 $18,261.33 
Avg. sales price 
per “bus saa 34.2¢ 22.4¢ 26.4¢ 
Ave. buying 
price per bu... 29.8¢ 19.0¢ 23.7¢ 
Margin per bu. 
on buying & 
seHinge J... 4.4¢ 1.2¢ 2.1¢ 
Gross _ profit 
(Considering 
inventories) $4,093.28 $205.41L. $942.56 
Percentage... 14.2% 1.1%L. 5.2% 
Gross _ profit 
per bushel 
(Considering 
inventories)... 3.1¢ BS {ol Fe 1.4¢ 
SOY BEANS 
Bushels sold 100,344 2,040 25,217 
Amounts re- 
ceived ....... $75,339.58 $2,326.80 $19,668.01 
Avg. sales price 
NEE Ie <oveen $1.23 68.3¢ 78.0c 
Ave. buying 
price per bu.. $1.04 64.2¢ 73.9¢ 
Margin per bu. 
on buying & 
SOMINS ik. des 23.0¢ Lich. 4.1¢ 
Gross _ profit 
(Considering 
inventories)... $5,248.38 $34.66L. $959.67 
Percentage... 10.9% 1.0%L. 4.9% 
Gross profit 
per bushel 
(Considering 
inventories) .. 6.6¢ S8&eL. 3.8¢ 
WHEAT 
Bushels sold .. 65,145 372 9,623 
Amounts re- 
COLVEW cs wenn $46,518.29 $253.29 $6,203.01 
Ave. sales price 
par: Bus Seeks $1.162 57.4¢ 64.5¢ 
Avg. buying 
price per bu... $1.077 56.0¢ 62.6¢ 
Margin per bu. 
on buying & 
BOlUINE Faye. dere 26.4¢ 7.6cL. 1.9¢ 
Gross profit 
(considering 
inventories)... $417.02 $1,266.40L. $72.10L. 
Percentage... 16.7% 69.3%L. 1.2%1L. 
Gross profit 
per bushel 
(Considering 
inventories)... 3.5¢ 46.6cL. -TeL, 
OTHER GRAIN 
Sales. <sym en $7,779.14 $51.35 $2,669.66 
Gross profit ... $410.48 $142.55L. $27.70 
Per’ cent gross 
PLONE sishieire ee 7.9% 5.5% L. 1.0% 


L-Loss. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


tention to the factors and the merchandise which 
brings in returns sufficient to justify attention. 
PER CENT OF TOTAL GROSS PROFIT 


Derived from— High Low Average 
GOV aer tre cists cravel eis! ele. ate aves 89.9 KeO 34.0 
(OER Ci lee in Giclee re 38.8 6.0L. 9.9 
ES GAS crctet cc cyeteaiwietn aeons 66.9 AL. 8.9 
AY AaYS<T 1 ON, SiS dns a6 Ma eas 9.0 38.0L. .8L. 
AMM Oth er 2ST BIN. sale. crs 4.4 2.21, “all 
WCC ieita oe Nariio tale ciersrate 43.0 ae 8 
SGEQI Ts. dnc m crerars state BS PADS 3.0 
Coal & coke 25.6 1.8 gyal 
Lumber & bldg. ma- 

POMIAIS eS race wie eaire(ce we 59.7 19.9 11.2 
PRO EMEA CE) aia vceasyeuevans’e sie 16.5 2.1 1.6 
Dwine S& rope)... a 3.8 milla 4 
Walitmactoerastsrers aie etorte here 8 3L. al! 
Machinery & repair 

TORUGUSHES My terse averalticye oie 18.9 2 2.6 
Hardware & fencing..* 2.4 mLdets io 
All other merchandise. 66.8 aie 6.3 

L-Loss. 


The following analysis shows the percentage 
of companies following into classifications deter- 
mined by volume of grain handled: 
Bus. of Grain Sold 

100,000-200,000 

200,000-300,000 

300,000-400,000 
400,000-500,000 


% Total 


ONOT 5,0 020. 00M ae raehareterwiadeve ss) ereteinceisre ee alee 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Advertising ..... * S$" 364.3475 5.00 $ 142.28 

Audit, legal and : 

collection» 7.3:5% 176.69 60.00 96.00 
Directors’ fees .. * 314.00 65.00 198.39 
Dues & subscrip- 

ELON Seerecin series) s * 48.95 6.00 24.40 
General expenses. * 807.09 17.00 183.15 
TNSULAN C6w es on tcle 637.22 153.09 373.74 
Power & light... 2,143.55 40.96 662.63 
IRYSS ANE Siero cdocend * 115.00 10.00 47.67 
EREDOITS) Texccielevereisye ¥ 797.94 24.98 298.43 
Shoboyhyecy Geasecqaod 406.50 33.80 173.07 
Saikiticsen 59 Soueoc 8,239.03 , 1,215.50 3,785.54 
PARES) cere sherieeivelele 2,914.99 145.32 871.87 
Telephone & tele- 

FUER Oe os Seooue 273.88 33.10 107.34 
Truck expenses.. * ST e 143.58 470.88 
Other deductions: 

TNTCLES Tw xeccrersiss * 1,473.06 1.12 559.27 

Bad-debts ..... * 1,107.51 16.16 353.20 

Depreciation ... 1,675.07 286.87 950.15 

Total expenses. $16,449.11 $2,761.47 $9,298.01 


Note: Not all companies had the expenses 
shown by *. Average figures are derived from 
the figures from companies having that type of 
expense. 


As a further analysis of the overhead ex- 
penses, the expenses are split on the basis of 
dollar volume of grain and merchandise sold. 
The percentage of grain and the percentage of 
general merchandise have been applied to the 
total expenses of each company, the result be- 
ing the approximate cost of selling a bushel of 
grain and the approximate cost of selling one 
dollar in merchandise. 


COSTS OF SALES 
High Low Average 
Grain sales ....$328,000.45 $54,240.17 $147,216.64 


Percentage to 
98.34% 50.00% 


total sales 
Merchandise 

SOLES Meta ste overs $54,245.62 $2,214.24 $20,172.90 
Percentage to 


87.95% 


total sales ... 50.00% 1.66% 12.05 % 
Cost of selling 

1 bu. of grain 6.00c 1.24¢ 1.99¢ 
Cost of selling 

$1.00 worth of P 

merchandise. 14.16¢ 2.57¢ 6.48¢ 


George Woodman Passes On 


G. D. Woodman, who was president of the 
Toledo Board of Trade in 1933, ’34 and 735, 
passed away Apr. 19 in St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
aged 58 years. His health had been failing for 
years and he had to leave his work a week be- 
fore his death. 

“Woody,” as he was known to his host of 
friends, was born in Chicago, where his first 
employment was with the Zeleny Thermometer 
Co., installing grain bin and journal alarms. He 
then entered the employ. of Rosenbaum Bros., 
who sent him to Sandusky, O., to manage the 
B. & O. Elevator. When the firm took over the 
-B. & O. Elevator at East Toledo in 1910 he 
was placed in charge of operations. 

When the Norris Grain Co. leased the East 
Toledo elevator in 1927 Mr. Woodman became 
© manager of the plant, and three years ago was 
§ made head of the company’s cash grain depart- 
ment in Toledo. He had served several terms 
as a director of the Board of Trade. 


Quality of the 1939 Corn Crop 


The 1939 corn crop in the principal corn- 
growing states was of exceptionally high qual- 
ity, surpassing the excellent crop of 1938, 
and much superior to the average of the crops 
for the 5-year period 1934-1938, according to 
inspected receipts at representative markets. 

Ninety-nine percent of the inspected mar- 
ket receipts of 1939 corn during the period 
Dec. 1, 1939, to Mar. 31, -1940, graded No. 3 
or better, with only 1 percent grading No. 4 
or lower. This compares with 87 percent grad- 
ing No. 3 or better and 15 percent grading 
No. 4 or lower for the 1938 crop,”and with 
the 5-year (1934-1938) average of 44 percent 
grading No. 3 or better and 56 percent grading 
No. 4 or lower. 

Heavy snow in the Corn Belt during January, 
followed by milder weather in February, ap- 
parently increased the moisture content of corn 
in open-air cribs and resulted in lowering of 
the grade. Of the receipts inspected during 
the first half of February, 1940, 27 percent 
graded No. 1, 57 percent No. 2, and 14 per- 
cent No. 3. This compares with 52 percent 
grading No. 1, 38 percent No. 2, and 8 per- 
cent No. 3, during the first half of January. 

The moisture content, however, was very 
low throughout the December-March period 
and has been the grade-determinnig factor for 
practically all of the 1939 crop. Test weight 
per bushel and cracked corn and foreign ma- 
terial have not been and will not likely be grad- 
ing factors of any importance during the re- 
mainder of the current crop movement. Total 
damaged kernel content of the crop has been 
unusually low, and most of the 1939 corn will 
grade No. 1 or No. 2 on this factor. 

The proportion of mixed corn in the mar- 
ket receipts at the terminal markets during 
the period December 1, 1939, to March 31, 
1940, was only 3 percent. This compares with 
6 percent for the 1938 crop and with the 5- 
year (1934-38) average of 6 percent. The 
proportion of mixed corn receipts of the 1939 
crop was the lowest since the Federal grain 
standards were first established in 1916.—Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, Dept. of Agri. 


Geo. D. Woodman, Toledo, O., Deceased 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

bushels) of, (c.c.ccicieMtactasis cin 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 


delivered at........0n or before It 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila. All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 
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Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
@ greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 414x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re- 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
44%,x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and ae trades. 
148 pages, 41%4x5% inches. loth $4.00. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 
five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.60. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in cablegrams. 8%x1l0% 
inches. Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Graln Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price ¥$85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $165.00. 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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Grain Elevators and Railroads 
vs. Trucker Merchants 


[By H. L. Hetnrrxson, Supt. Terminal Grain 
Corp., before Society of Grain Elevator Super- 
intendents. | 


Since the beginning of time, transportation 
has been the lifeline of trade. Going back about 
100 years, the construction of the first railroad 
was inaugurated. Slowly but surely the rail- 
roads extended their lines westward from the 
Atlantic coast, to supplement the waterways. 
Despite the Civil war, railroads continued to 
expand, new territories were opened for set- 
tlers, and generally the country’s resources were 
developed. 


THE POLICY of the railroads has been to 
co-operate with business, but most outstanding 
has been their co-operation given farmers. Not 
only have the railroads provided economical 
transportation of farm products to the world’s 
markets, but they have set up agricultural de- 
velopment departments, employing experts whose 
duties have been to locate settlers on farms, to 
educate them in the proper preparation of the 
soil, the selection of seeds, the raising of live 
stock and the marketing of their products. Farm 
to market roads were built and financed from 
the taxpayers’ money, to which the railroads 
contributed generously. 

In. cases of disaster, the railroads were the 
first to place all of their facilities at. the dis- 
posal of the victims. When localities became 
snowbound, no time was lost or expenses spared 
in getting the lines opened so that the necessi- 
ties of life could be made available to the peo- 
ple. Often the railroads provided coal from 
their own supplies for municipalities in order 
to alleviate suffering. In many instances, the 
railroads received appeals from counties and 
States to pay taxes long before they were due, 
so that schools could be kept going and other 
emergencies met. Whenever territories suffered 
from crop failures, which were generally due 
to drought, the railroads handled necessities 
into the stricken areas at greatly reduced rates. 

I could go on enumerating many more benevo- 
lent acts of the railroads which most of us con- 
sider traditional, but let me go back to our own 
business and see how it has progressed. Records 
show that the grain trade grew with the ex- 
pansion of the railroads. Mutual interest and 
interdependence, to a certain extent, led to a 
close co-operation. All are familiar with the 
location and erection of grain elevators with 
necessary track connections at convenient 
points throughout the grain producing areas. 
This was the status of the railroad and grain 
business up to the period of the late twenties 
or early thirties. 


Let us now go back to about 1915. Motor 
trucks were replacing the horse and wagon, first 
in urban service, then in territories not served 
by railroads. They served a commendable pur- 
pose for several years, but with the construc- 
tion of highways their operation extended until 
they operated in direct competition with the 
railroads, first on short haul traffic, later dis- 
tance became of no consequence. Operating as 
they did under no regulations whatsoever, they 
set up their own schedules, and rates varied, 
depending on what shippers or consignees were 
willing to pay. They selected commodities for 
transportation which were considered the cream 
of the traffic, leaving the balance for the rail- 
roads. When highways were impassable, they 
stopped operating until the counties or States, 
with taxpayers’ money, opened the highways. 
The railroads could always carry on regardless 
of weather—keeping their lines open at their 
own expense. 


LATER THESE TERMITES kept boring 
until they branched out into the buying and sell- 
ing of commodities, in direct competition with 
legitimate merchants. What effect did this have 
on our business? What effect did it have on 
railroad business? Well, gentlemen, the aban- 
doned country elevators, and there are many 


of them, and the abandoned railroad mileage 
are monuments to the unregulated ramifications 
of the trucks. 

Permit me to quote Mr. H. H. Green of 
Pattonsburg, Mo., a director and past president 
of the potent Missouri Grain, Feed and Millers 
Ass’n.: 

THE GYPSY TRUCKER shares the estab- 
lished dealer’s business, but not his responsi- 
bilities. He contributes little to community 
taxes and charities. He carries no large invest- 
ment in a stock of goods for the customer’s 
convenience, as the merchant must, and has no 
regular place of business where buyers can find 
him when the need arises. In brief, he is an un- 
dependable source of supply. And, since the 
gypsy does not have to face his customer again 
tomorrow, or ever, he can indulge in a variety 
of sharp practices. How can the small-town 
business man—or even the town itself—be ex- 
pected to survive such competition? 

Of course, there is a place and a need for 
both highway and rail transportation. We do 
not wish, nor would we be so foolish as to pro- 
pose, to deprive ourselves or others of any of 
the real advantages of highway transportation. 


During the disastrous droughts of 1934 and 
1936, when livestock growers were desperate 
for feed, thousands of truckers who previously 
had been hauling for hire began buying grain 
and trucking it into the stricken area. Others 
who had been out of work, factory hands, 
miners, mechanics, even clerks, managed to 
scrape together enough cash for a down pay- 
ment on a second-hand truck, and also went 
into the game. Farmers’ sons, seeing a chance 
to make a stake for themselves, borrowed dad’s 
truck and became, for a time, nomadic feed 
merchants. 


In many communities the transient truckers 
have now almost completely taken over the 
business in feedstuffs once enjoyed by the coun- 
try elevators and other established merchants. 

According to a statement made by Mr. Frank 
M. Stoll of Kansas City, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Southwest Country Elevators, it is esti- 
mated that about 600 elevators scattered over 
the nine states which his organization covers— 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico 
—have closed their doors account of the itin- 
erant trucker competition. 

In conclusion, I want to read an excerpt from 
an address by the Honorable Harold L. Ickes, 
Sec’y of the Interior, before the Convention of 
the American Automobile Ass’n. I quote: 


I doubt whether anyone will question the fact 
that the people started to build good roads so 
that they might have the pleasure and recrea- 
tion that is made possible by traveling in their 
own cars at their own pleasure at reasonable 
rates of speed. At least this has been what we 
thought we were paying our road taxes for. 
But now we know better. We know now that 
we have been digging into our pockets to build 
boulevards for trucks. The lord of the high- 
way is the truck driver. The monster which he 
drives at reckless speed regardless, generally 
speaking, of the rights of the mere motorist, 
each year seems to be growing longer and wider 
and higher. And if one truck isn’t big enough 
to satisfy the road appetite of its owner, he can 
always attach a trailer. Thirty-five years ago 
we had rough roads, narrow roads that were 
alternately covered with dust or mud. But at 
any rate we had no trucks, 


I have promised some day to give myself the 
pleasure of driving down a truck-infested road 
in the biggest armored tank that I ean find and 
bumping these pests from the road, regardless 
of where they may light. I wonder if anyone 
nets would like to join me on that joyous oec- 
casion, 


Sun spots emitting greater than normal 
heat are charged with stimulating the usual 
movement of hot air from the equator to the 
poles and of cold air from the poles to the 
equator, paradoxically creating the present 
cold spring in the United States. 


May and July futures of wheat closed at 
the same fraction in the Chicago pit Apr. 15. 
The open May interest had decreased to 19,- 
807,000 and the July interest had increased 
to 52,702,000 bus., the July taking the lead, 
with a daily volume of trade four times that 
of the May delivery, traders now looking to 
the July figures for guidance, since May sold 
at 1035¢ Apr. 3, according to Pit Observer. 


Receiving 
Books 


For Grain Buyers 


Farrier’s Deliveries. A convenient form 
for recording loads of grain received 
from farmers. Tare weight is entered 
immediately under gross to facilitate 
subtraction. Two hundred pages of linen 
ledger paper, ruled 20 lines to a page, 
thus accommodating 4,000 loads. Well 
bound in cloth, with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 380. Weight 234 
Ibs. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily 
determine total amount of any grain 
on hand. Size 91%4x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 loads. Well printed 
on linen ledger paper, bound in cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Order 
Form 321. Weight 234 Ibs. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book. Each man’s grain is 
entered on his own page. Both debits 
and credits are posted to the ledger. 
Contains 252 numbered pages and 28 
page index, size 104%4x15% inches, will 
accommodate 10,332 loads. Printed on 
linen ledger, bound in extra heavy black 
cloth covers, with keratol back and cor- 
ners. Weight 5 lbs. Order Form 23. 
Price $4.00, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of farmers’ grain. 
Loads may be entered in consecutive 
order, or different sections of the book 
may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 84%x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas, Weight 3 lbs. Order Form 
12AA. Price $2.55, plus postage. 


Duplicating Receiving Book, designed to 
facilitate the recording of loads re- 
ceived from farmers. Book contains 
225 leaves, size 12x12 inches with 33 
lines each, perforated down the middle; 
the inside half of the leaf remains in 
the book, and the outer half with the 
same ruling printed on the reverse side, 
folds back over the inside half with car- 
bon between. It may also be used by 
line agents in making daily reports. 
Check bound with canvas back, nine 
sheets of carbon. Weight 414 lbs. Or- 
der Form 66. Price $2.60, plus postage. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used 
first. as a Stock Book by posting the 
receipts daily, weekly or monthly from 
some other portion of this book, or from 
any other scale book, giving a page to 
the grain handled; Second, as a - 
trons’ ledger, by giving a full or half 
page to each patron; Third, pages may 
be used to enter each load of grain re- 
ceived in consecutive order under their 
respective headings. Contains 200 num- 
bered pages with 44 lines to page, and 
a 28-page index, size 814x13%, ruled 
with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. 
Printed on linen ledger paper and well 
bound in black cloth sides with keratol 
back and corners. Weight 2% lbs. Or- 
der Form. 43. Price $3.00, plus postage. 


Form 43XX contains 428 pages same pa- 


per and ruling as Form 43. Weight 44 
lbs. Price $5.00, plus postage. a 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Yellville, Ark.—The Morning Star Milling Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire recently at a loss 
of approximately $125,000, with no insurance it 
is said. The mill had been operated since 1928. 


CALIFORNIA 


Oakland, Cal.—Albers Bros. Milling Co. will 
construct a bulk grain storage elevator and plant 
additions at the Oakland Outer Harbor at an 
estimated cost of $250,000, A. M. Gormley, presi- 
dent of the company, announced Apr. 9. The 
Oakland Port Commission has approved the 
building program together with a new 25-year 
lease of port properties at the foot of Seventh 
St. to the company. The lease contract pro- 
vides for a total rental of $475,000 and guaran- 
tees the port $250,000 in dockage and tolls. Terms 
of the lease provide that all present buildings 
on the property now occupied by Albers as well 
as all the structures to be erected will become 
the property of the Port of Oakland at the end 
of 25 years. The port will reimburse the lessee, 
from rentals received, an amount equal to one- 
half of the construction cost of the new build- 
ings. Present 300,000 bus. storage capacity of 
the company will be boosted to nearly a mil- 
lion bus. by the new elevator. The construc- 
tion program includes a new $20,000 single story 
office building at the corner of Seventh and 
Terminal Sts. 


CANADA 


Montreal, Que.—The Maple Leaf Milling Co. 
Ltd.’s small feed mill and addition to its ware- 
house on the Montreal waterfront are being 
rushed to completion. Total cost of these im- 
provements will be approximately $100,000. 


Port Credit, Ont.—William F., Ketchen, who 
was active in Canadian grain and milling trades 
for over 40 years, died at his home here Apr. 2. 
Mr. Ketchen was grain buyer for the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., at Moose Jaw, Sask., for many 
years, and later was with the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., in Eastern Canada. He was born 
in Brooklin, Ont. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Springs, Colo.— The Seldomridge 
Grain Co. has moved its retail store across the 
street from its former site. 


Lightning protection has been installed on the 
elevators of the following Colorado firms: Thos, 
L. Schank, Greeley; Welsh Elvtr. Co., Willard; 
and John Savage, New Raymer, Colo. 


Wray, Colo.—The Farmers Union Co-opera- 
tive Elvtr. Co. has increased the storage ca- 
pacity of its ‘“East’’ plant to 36,000 bus. by 
converting the old mill section into storage 
bins. J. S. Parker is manager. 


Amherst, Colo.—The Amherst Farmers Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co., who recently increased its 
storage capacity 28,000 bus. by erection of two 
heavy steel tanks, is planning complete elec- 
trical installation when power is made avail- 
able. M. E. Koontz is manager of the elevator. 


Colorado Springs, Colo.—Fred W. Simpson, 
vice-pres. and general manager of the Robinson 
Grain Co., and A. C. Goff, local grain broker, 
have purchased from H. A. Robinson his inter- 
est in the Robinson Grain Co. Mr. Simpson will 
be president of the company, Mr. Goff vice- 
pres., and Mrs. Ola D. Simpson, sec’y-treas. Mr. 
Simpson has been associated with the firm for 
the last 24 years. He is considered an expert on 
beans and is widely known thruout the United 
States for his activity in the bean and grain 
business. He will continue to handle the bean 
business while Mr. Goff will be in charge of the 
wholesale business and remain in the local office 
most of the time. The company maintains bean- 
eries in Calhan, Limon and Ordway and an 
elevator at Limon. 


Brighton, Colo.—Frank Ottesen, owner of the 
old “Brighton Farmers’ elevator, has trans- 
formed that plant into a modern, high-speed 
grain handling elevator and feed mill. The old 
house has been remodeled and enlarged and the 
following new equipment added within recent 
months: Standard lightning protection; high 
speed leg with anti-friction bearings on head 
pulley; new belt-type magnetic separator and 
feeder for heavy duty hammer mill; Allis-Chal- 
mers Steam Barley Roll; new receiving dump; 
pneumatic truck lift; 20-ton Fairbanks Concrete 
Truck Scale; and a new warehouse was con- 
structed. 


ILLINOIS 


Trenton, Ill.—Trenton Milling Co.’s warehouse 
on April 3 was damaged by high winds. 


Center (Rushville p. o.), Ill.—The Hittle Grain 
Co. will motorize its local elevator this spring. 


Newman, Ill.—The Federated North Iowa 
Grain Co. has installed a new seed germinator 
at its office. 


Burt (Lincoln p. o.), Ill.—Burt & Richmond 
Grain Co. has built a small addition and installed 
a seed cleaner. 


Barnes (Normal p. o.), Ill—The Barnes Grain 
Co. now has a standard eléetric power installa- 
tion in its concrete elevator. 

Spring Bay (Peoria p. o.), Ill.—The river grain 
elevator here owned by W,. W. Dewey & Son is 
being demolished and will not be replaced. 


Kansas, Ill—C. R. Acord expects to have his 
elevator completed within’ the next couple of 
months. He will install a steam drier for dry- 
ing corn. 


Berwyn, Ill.—New Century Co., flour process- 
ing company, is constructing a 30x60-ft., one- 
story 30 ft. high grain drying building on South 
Union Ave. 

Table Grove, Ill—C. O. Snedeker has com- 
pleted his feed mill and will move his ma- 
chinery to the new location during the summer 
slack period. 

Irving, Ill—Frank Ware, of Hillsboro, and 
Macon Toberman, St. Louis, have purchased 
the Tony Grant feed store and are operating it 
as the Irving Feed Co. 


Decatur, Ill—The A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. will 
appeal the recent decision of the National Labor 
Relations Board ordering that the company dis- 
establish the Independent Starch Workers Union. 

Virginia, Ill.—The old Savage grain elevator 
belonging to the Schultz, Baujan Co. of Beards- 
town, located northeast of this city, will be de- 


molished this summer. The elevator was built 
in 1908. 
Penfield, Ill.—Oliver M. Kornmeyer, manager 


of the Farmers Elvtr Co. elevator, is taking a 
six months’ vacation on account of ill health. 
During his absence Lee Nelson will manage the 
business. 

Bellflower, Ill—DeWitt R. Gooch, 74, one of 
the founders of the Gooch Bros. Grain, Coal & 
Lumber Co., died recently, in the Mennonite 
Hospital at Bloomington, where he had under- 
gone an operation. 


The Ursa Farmers 
Elevator, a branch of the Ursa Farmers Co-op. 
Co., will erect a 35,000-bu. elevator here. The 
elevator will be ready for river barging of wheat 
and other grain by harvest time. 


Columbia, Ill.—Clarence E. Holtkamp has suc- 
ceeded L. R. Downs as manager of the Columbia 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Co. elevator. He 
was formerly assistant manager and in charge 
of the branch at Prairie du Rocher. 


Hillsboro, Ill—Roy F. Hewett, son-in-law of 
Frank Ware, Barnstable-Ware Feed & Supply 
Co., has purchased an interest in the business. 
Stock owned by Clarence W. Barnstable has 
been sold, also, to Walter and Macon 'TToberman, 
St. Louis. 


Forest Park, Ill.—E. E. Roquemore, who re- 
signed recently as general sales manager for the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, has been 
appointed sales manager for the western divi- 
sion of the Acme Feeds, Inc. He will have 
charge of sales in Iowa and Minnesota. 


Piper City, Ill.—bL. R. Downs, who recently 
resigned as manager of the Columbia (IIl.) 
Farmers Co-operative Grain Co., is manager of 
the Producers Crop Improvement Ass’n plant 
here, believed to be the only Farmers Co-op- 
erative in the United States producing and proc- 
essing hybrid seed corn. 


Maroa, Ill—Maroa Farmers Co-operative has 
been organized and the ass’n is building a 25,- 
000-bu. elevator here. While at work on scaf- 
folding at the elevator on Apr. 3, Charles Neff, 
of Pana, fell into the basement, injuring his 
head, back and hip. He was removed to the De- 
catur and Macon County Hospital. 


Argo, Ill.—A complaint charging unfair labor 
practices filed against the Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., by the C. I. O. Cannery Workers 
Union was dismissed by the labor board Apr. 
11. The board’s finding said that the company 
has not engaged in any unfair labor practices 
Since the company, the board, and the union 
had entered into an agreement in January, 1938, 
settling a previous complaint. 

Springfield, I1l.—The state was given until Apr. 
22 to answer a truckers’ suit challenging con- 
stitutionality of the new Illinois Truck Act, 
after the Sangamon County Circuit Court de- 
nied the state’s motion to dismiss the Certified 
Motor Carriers as a plaintiff in the litigation 
on the Attorney General’s motion that the lat- 
ter was a “fictional character.’ Judge Victor 
Hemphill held that the group, as a voluntary 
unincorporated ass’n, had a ‘‘common interest’ 
in the case. 


Spring Valley, Ill.—The Continental Grain Co. 
will erect an elevator here in the near future, 
to be located on the north shore of the Illinois 
River a short distance west of the Spring Val- 
ley river bridge. The elevator will be of ap- 
proximately 75,000 bus. capacity and will be 
equipped with all modern appliances for shipping 
grain by water. The grain company’s decision 
to locate here is contingent somewhat on its 
being furnished with adequate road facilities 
from the state highway to the elevator prop- 
erty, however. 


Lacon, Ill—The Terminal Grain Co. of St. 
Louis has let the contract to George T. Burrell 
for extensive alterations to its present local 
elevator and the building of additional 100,- 
000 bus. reinforced concrete tanks adjacent to 
the old elevator. The alterations will consist 
of replacement of the present elevator leg with 
two new legs, also a new distributor system 
and a new 25-bu. Richardson Automatic Scale. 
The elevator will be electrically operated. There 
will be, also, a general dredging of the river 
harbor and the replacement of the present load- 
ing gallery with a gravity loading spout. The 
plant will be completed within the next sixty 
days. 


Antioch, Ill.—The fire that destroyed the plant 
of the Antioch Milling Co., Apr. 6, is be- 
lieved to have started at an electric switch box 
in the basement. The company’s elevator with 
many tons of grain was demolished, gases from 
the burning grain causing an explosion that 
added to the destruction of the 200x200-ft. frame 
building. The fire that broke out about 10:15 
o’clock the night of Apr. 5, was thought to have 
been brought under control. A terrific explo- 
sion caused by gases formed on the first floor 
of the structure, however, brought firemen again 
to the scene at 2 a. m., and the fire that fol- 
lowed raged for several hours. W. C. Hoppe, 
president, and George Wagner, manager, of the 


company, stated it would be necessary to rebuild 
the entire plant. Temporary repairs are being 
made meanwhile. The company, however, did 
not permit the fire to cause any interruption in 
its business. Seed valued at about 34,000 and 
some feed and sacked grain were saved. 
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Charleston, Ill.—Edward J. Whalen has pur- 

chased the Charleston Elvtr. Co. from Arthur 
&. Craig and will continue to operate the busi- 
ness as the Charleston Elevator after taking 
possession about May 10. Mr. Whalen has had 
several years’ experience in elevator operation. 
Mr. Craig will devote his time to his broomcorn 
business and his farms. 
Ill.—Sanford A. Holcomb, promi- 
nent civic leader, passed away Apr. 3 at the 
age of 73 years. He had retired ten years ago 
from active business because of ill health. Prac- 
tically his entire business career had been 
passed as a lumber dealer. In 1892 he entered 
a partnership with E. B. Shurtleff, lumber deal- 
er, the firm being known thereafter as Shurt- 
leff & Holcomb. In 1899 he ended his connection 
with that firm, and with his brother, A. H. Hol- 
comb, formed the partnership known as Hol- 
comb Bros. In 1902 he was instrumental in 
founding the Holeomb-Dutton Lumber Co., of 
which he was president and which at one time 
conducted 14 branch properties, now limited, 
however, to those at Charter Grove, Chase, Mc- 
Girr and Myrtle. 


Sycamore, 


Champaign, Ill—The contract for expansion 
of the Champaign Swift & Co. soybean plant to 
a capacity of 400,000 bus. storage space was let 
to the James Stewart Corp., and work has start- 
ed on the improvement. Fourteen storage bins 
will be erected, of reinforced concrete, adjacent 
to the 24 bins already in use. Three new presses, 
eracking roll, steam driers and other machinery 


will be installed. The other half of the ex- 
traction plant which will also include additional 
locker space, lavatory, and supply room, will 
be built also. Nelson P. Noble is plant man- 
ager. 


Delavan, Ill.—The new uniform grain storage 
contract has received official approval at Wash- 
ington and will be one of the interesting subjects 
to be discussed at the Illinois Grain -Dealers 
Ass’n 47th annual convention to be held at the 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, May 6 and 7. 
The schedule of rates applicable to all states 
in which corn is stored in country elevators ac- 
cording to information reaching us, is as fol- 
lows: Storage, 1/30c per day for the first 60 
days, 1/60c per day for the next 240 days; bal- 
ance of the year free; 2c per bushel unloading 
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charge; %c loading out charge; “4c per month 
conditioning, insurance, and all other charges, 
for the first two storage months of each year. In 
Illinois, rates for storing and handling wheat by 
country elevators are the same as for corn with 
the exception that 2%c per bushel is allowed as 
the unloading charge, and 4¢ per month for the 
first 5 storage months of each year is allowed 
for conditioning, insurance, and all other 
charges.—W. E. Culbertson, sec’y. 


CHICAGO NOTES 

The Norris Grain Co. is having H. G. Onstad 
install an 8,000-bu. marine leg in the Wabash 
elvtr. on the Chicago River. 

A membership in the Board of Trade sold 
Apr. 13 for $1,800, a decline of $50 from level 
that previously had prevailed. Posted offers of 
memberships were at $1,850, and the highest 
bid, $1,750. 

Daniel K. Chapman of Chrisholm & Chapman, 
New York, N. Y.; L. Hudson Leathers, Mar- 
shall Geer & Co., New York, N. Y., and Clar- 
ence G. Schnell of Corn Products Refining Co., 
Chicago, were elected to membership in the 
Board of Trade. 

Barnett Faroll, of Faroll Bros., grain commis- 
sion firm, has acquired ownership of the Wil- 
liams, Barker & Severn Co., auctioneering firm, 
and has become president of the company. Mr. 
Faroll is noted as an art collector and will de- 
velop an art gallery at Williams, Barker & Sev- 
ern. He will retain his active interest in grain 
trading and continue as senior officer of Faroll 
Bros. 

The Chicago Board of Trade has issued its 
82d report of the trade and commerce of Chi- 
cago for the year ended Dec. 30, 1939, contain- 
ing a wealth of informative and interesting sta- 
tistics compiled by Lyman C. West, statistician. 
In the 514 pages authentic reports are given on 
acreage production of all grains in the U. S. 
for a series of years along with exports and im- 
ports; rail shipments and rates; grain and seed 
prices in Chicago over given periods; harvest 
calendar; and receipts and shipments at Chicago; 
detailed analysis of grain in store and afloat 
in Chicago during 1939; and list of members of 
the Board of Trade. It is one of the most com- 
plete books of its kind. 


INDIANA 


Lapaz, Ind.—The La Paz Grain Co. 
bought a ton Sidney Kwik-Mix Mixer. 
Ind.—The Farmers Co-operative 
elevator was destroyed by fire re- 


recently 


Vincennes, 
Co.’s grain 
cently. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The elevator chute and 
part of the roof of the Evans Milling Co. plant 
was damaged by fire Mar. 31. 

Nappanee, Ind.—The Nappanee Milling Co. has 
installed a two-ton Kwik-Mix Mixer furnished 
by the Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 

La Fontaine, Ind.—The A, B. Martin Grain Co. 
has obtained a five year extended lease on the 
local elevator, effective Apr. 1. 

Montezuma, Ind.—The Parke Co. Farm Buro, 
Station No. 2, has installed a new Blue Streak 
Corn Grader. Wm. Routien is manager. 

Brownstown, Ind.—The Brownstown Feed Ex- 
change has installed a Blue Streak Corn Cutter 
and Grader, driven by electric motor. 

Yeoman, Ind.—James Viney has succeeded 
Harold Young as manager of the W. C. Smock 
Klevator, following the latter’s resignation. 

Riverside, Ind.—Edward Martin Munson, 76, 
manager of the Crabbs Reynolds Taylor Co. el- 
evator for the last 26 years, died Apr. 10. 

Cyclone (Frankfort, R.F.D), Ind.—Laka & 
Reagan installed a No. 15%-D Kelly Duplex 
Corn Cutter and Grader with motor drive. 

Logansport, Ind.—The Logansport Elvtr. Co. 
is installing a new sheller, new boots and power 
connections, in the south elevator.—A. E. L. 


Fortville, Ind.—George O. Rafert, feed and 
grain dealer here, has announced his candidacy 
for the Republican nomination for lieutenant 
governor. 

Albany, Ind.—Beach & Simmers have remod- 
eled their feed mill, building a cupola and in- 
stalling an elevator leg and several retail bins. 
—A,. E. L. 

Monon, Ind.—Harold Young has returned to 
work at the Standard Elvtr. Co., having re- 


signed as manager of the W. C. Smock Elevator 
at Yeoman. 
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Perkins Spur (Goodland p. o.), Ind.—The Har- 
lan Grain Co. elevator is getting a new roof 
and general overhauling, Fred Friedline & Sons 
doing the work. 


Boonville, Ind.—Mill and grain men report an 
increasing demand for poultry feeds. More and 
more, farmers are turning to the raising of 
chickens.—W. B. C. 


Wadesville, Ind.—The Stegmaier Feed & 
Grain Co. planned’a special ‘‘Critic Day” for 
April 13 to acquaint farmers with Critic brand 
feeds. Prizes were awarded.—W. B. C. 


Michigantown, Ind.—The Steinhart Grain Co. 
recently purchased the Davis Grain Co. eleva- 
tor and is operating it under the name of the 
Michigan Elvtr. Co. with Joe Eberts as manager. 


Milltown, Ind.—Charles Rothrock, 60, flour mill 
manager, suffered severe head and body bruises 
recently when the automobile in which he was 
riding was struck by a freight train.—W. B. C. 


College Corner (College Corner, O., p. 0.), Ind. 
—Miss Verla B. Miller, who has been managing 
the Fred Miller Co. elevator since the death 
of Mr. Miller a few years ago, died recently, the 
result of a paralytic stroke. 


Marco, Ind.—Fire believed to have been 
caused by spontaneous combustion, destroyed 
the Marco grain elevator recently. Damage was 
estimated at about $10,000. Loss is partly cov- 
ered by insurance.—W. B. C. 


Hamlet, Ind.—J. C. Phillips of Star City pur- 
chased the Hamlet Grain & Feed Co. elevator. 
George Phillips, who has been associated with 
his father at Star City for the past 14 years, 
will manage the local elevator.—A. E. L. 


Stroh, Ind.—The Stroh Grain Co. 
new hammer mill and 50-h.p. motor, and en- 
larged its basement, putting in a full con- 
crete floor. This firm will retain the old at- 
trition mill and operate it in conjunction with 
the new mill.—A. E. L. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Fuhrer-Ford Milling 
Co. is erecting eight large concrete tanks at its 
local plant. Storage facilities will be increased 
to 100,000 bus., more than double the present 
capacity. The new tanks will be equipped with 
pneumatic process machinery. 


Montpelier, Ind.—Edwin O. Pasko purchased 
a half interest in the Johnson Feed Mill and the 
firm will operate under the name of Johnson 
& Pasko Feed Co. Mr. Pasko has been asso- 
ciated with his father, George Pasko, at Simp- 
son, Ind., for several years. The mill will be 
remodeled.—A. E. L. 


Shipshewana, Ind.—The Wolfe Grain Co. has 
developed as a special service in charge of Les- 
ter Higgins, sales mgr., a laboratory where tests 
are made free of charge to determine causes of 
poultry losses. This is one of the many depart- 
ments of the modern feed plant completed here 
last season by E. A. Wolfe. 


Bunker Hill, Ind.—The Campbell Grain & Seed 
Co. sponsored a demonstration of the McMillen 
Feed Mills the night of Apr. 11. An interesting 
talking picture titled ‘‘Feeds and Folks’? was 
shown followed by a talk by Lyman Peck on 
“Management and Nutrition.” During the talk 
questions were answered pertaining to feeds. 
Refreshments were served at the conclusion of 
the program. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Ohio River and its trib- 
utaries are above flood stages and rising rap- 
idly. The Union Township flood gates were 
opened on Apr. 19 and water is pouring in a 
controlled amount over about 5,000 acres of 
farm land. The township levee board thus hopes 
to prevent erosion that would come with the 
sudden opening of the gates or the spilling of 
the water over the wall, built to withstand a 
38-foot stage. Farmers living in the lowlands 
will be greatly delayed in the plowing for 
their spring crops, but otherwise it is not 
thought the damage will be great.—W. B. Cr 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Grain Dealers 
Ass'n will hold its midsummer convention at 
Wawasee, Ind., on Monday and Tuesday, June 24 
and 25. This will be the fourth summer meet- 
ing the ass’n has held at this prominent re- 
sort and between 400 and 500 grain and feed 
dealers are expected to attend. As in previous 
conventions, business and pleasure will blend 
for an exceptionally pleasant as well as instruc- 
tive outing. The Sargent Hotel, Ass’n headquar- 
ters, offers splendid outdoor facilities and three 
golf courses near by will be the scene of the 
golf tournament to be held on June 24. The 
banquet follows on the evening of the same 
day.—Fred K. Sale, sec’y. 


installed a 


Percy Junction (Goodland R. F. D.), Ind.—The 
Goodland Plvtr. Co. elevator recently had bin- 
bottom timbers strengthened and renewed. Base- 
ment posts will be replaced with concrete piers 
as soon as the house is unloaded. Corn filled 
to the roof over the driveway bins necessitated 


the strengthening of timber bottoms. Work is 
being done by Fred Friedline & Sons. Fred 
Friedline built the elevator in 1915 for Rich 


Bros. Grain Co. 


IOWA 


Princeton, Ia.—The Bryan Produce Co. recently 
installed a modern feed mixer. 


Goldfield, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator 
is being repaired by the T. HE. Ibberson Co. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Swift & Co. will enlarge the 
storage facilities of its soybean processing plant. 


River Sioux, Ia.—Yeggs recently took $7 from 
the safe at the River Sioux Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
office. 


Britt, Ia.—Thieves recently obtained $9 when 
they looted the safe in the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Co. office. 


Greeley, Ia.—Earl Landis, operator of the 
Greeley Electric Mill, has purchased the F. H. 
Schenke feed store. 


Homestead, Ja.—Amana Society installed a 
No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, one 
ton capacity with motor drive. 


Montezuma, JIa.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. elevator was destroyed by fire re- 
cently, the loss estimated at $45,000. 


Ringsted, Ia.—F. C. Petersen and son, Ken- 
neth, have installed a new 20-ton dump scale 
in their grain elevator, replacing a 10-ton unit. 


Sioux City, Ia.—William J. Hunter, 65, super- 
intendent of the Kerr Milling Co. here, died sud- 
denly Apr. 11 as the result of a paralytic stroke. 


Bonaparte, Ia.—Kenneth Warner has installed 
a new feed mill, operated by a 20-h.p. direct 
connected motor, in the basement of the Bona- 
parte Feed Mill. 


Herring Ia.—A. J. Graham has installed three 
motors at his elevator, replacing the old type 
gasoline engines, and the elevator is now being 
operated by electricity, 

Clinton, Ia.—The Continental Grain Co. is 
erecting a large warehouse with capacity of 
two barge-loads, at its local elevator on the 
Mississippi, to be used for storing feed. 

Sioux City, Ia.—George Winters, grain buyer 
for the International Milling Co. here, will em- 
bark on the sea of matrimony May 4. We wish 
him luck in his new venture.—A. G. T. 


Cornelia (Clarion R. D.), Ia.—Dale Peterson, 
owner and manager of the Cornelia Grain & 
Lumber Co., has rented corner property east of 
the elevator and opened a riding academy there. 


Truesdale, Ia.—A new grain man arrived at 
the Hugo Mittag (mgr. Truesdale Fars. Elvtr. 
Co.) home recently. At last reports the boy and 
his mother were coming along fine.—Art Tor- 
kelson. 

Oxford Junction, Ia.—Eastern Iowa’s last 
water mill is to be torn down this summer when 
the Iowa Electric Power Co., present owners of 
the ancient power plant here, demolish the 
structure. 

Missouri Valley, Ia.—Faulty wiring was be- 
lieved to have caused a small fire at the Love- 
land Elvtr. Co. elevator where wires used in 
a communication system were found smolder- 
ing when firemen responded to a call there 
Mar. 3l. 


SOYBEANS 


Our 4 plants offer a market all 
year “round for your soybeans. 
Our CHOWS furnish the largest 
individual market for soybean 
oilmeal. 


Ralston Purina Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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ORLD — more topsy-turvy 

every day — more men 
under arms — more battle ships 
in line — more murders — bomb- 
ings — killings —— the sport of 
dictators. First Austria — then 
Poland —- 
Finland — Denmark — Norway 


Czechoslovakia — 


— Sweden — others to follow — 
training camps for murderers 
— hell turned loose. Fires may 
soon be burning from the far east 
to the British Isles. And over 
all is the shadow of the Big 
Black Bear. 
on Russia. 


LOWELL HOIT & CO. 


Keep your eye 


Ireton, Ia.—Roland Peters, former second man, 
is now manager of the Farmers Co-operative 
Co., replacing Herbert M. Brown who resigned. 


George, Ia.—Altho no definite plans have been 
announced, it is almost certain that the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. will rebuild its elevator, which was 
destroyed by fire Apr. 3. Definite action was to 
be taken on the matter Apr. 18. 


Hawarden, la.—Gerben Keizer, owner and 
manager of the Northwest Iowa Seed Co., re- 
cently leased the old Hawarden flour mill, now 
operated as a feed plant, and will manage it in 
connection with his seed business. 


Cherokee, Ia.—Burglars broke into the Perry 
Boughton & Co. elevator late the night of 
Apr. 7, but failed to obtain any loot, R. R. Tur- 
ner, manager, reported. Glass in the door had 
been broken, and the door unlatched. 


Stockton, Ia.—Walter Henricksen, manager of 
the Stockton Farmers Elvtr. Co., announced the 
elevator is offering free pick-up service for all 
livestock shipped from the elevator in the fu- 
ture. Shipments will be made any day of the 
week, he stated. 


Clutier, Ia.—The Piper Grain & Milling Co. 
has remodeled its former engine room and the 
company has started the sale of ‘‘Piper Feeds.” 
For the present the feeds will be trucked here 
from Atkins, where a Piper mixer is located, 
but later the feeds will be mixed here. 


Dows, Ia.—A four per cent dividend was paid 
stockholders of the Farmers Grain & Lumber 
Co. at the annual meting. W. T. Macstead of 
the extension economics department was guest 
speaker. An educational movie and talk by 
County Agent J. Vandelboe completed the en- 
tertainment.—L. A. G. 


Hawarden, Ia.—The new Lambertson eleva- 
tor is practically completed. The new structure 
has a storage capacity of about 20,000 bus. of 
grain, The driveway is much larger than the 
old one, to accommodate large trucks. The ele- 
vator has been covered outside with corrugated 
iron. It replaces the one that burned last Sep- 
tember. 

Griswold, Ia.—Wilfred Bates, owner of the old 
Hanson & Son elevator in which government 
grain is stored, has issued a warning to small 
boys who persist in breaking windows and en- 
tering the elevator, to stop the practice. Mr. 
Bates adds an ominous “‘or else’’ to the warn- 
ing that parents would do well to consider 
grounds for drastic parental enforcement of the 
edict. Property not alone is endangered by 
continuance of the practice, but youngsters’ lives 
and limbs are also at stake, for elevators are 
dangerous playgrounds, 
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Des Moines, Ia.—Circulars sent 3,000 state law 
enforcement officials asking their whole-hearted 
co-operation in enforcing the itinerant merchant 
act, read in part, as follows: ‘‘The main pur- 
pose of the act is to protect the people of Iowa 
from fraud as practiced by certain itinerant 
peddlers whose interests are not affiliated with 
the community.” Iowa peddlers operating with- 
in 50 miles of home may operate on a permit for 
which no fee is collected. Beyond that range, 
however, a scale of assessments is charged, and 
in addition, most of the classifications are re- 
quired to carry insurance. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Walter C. Fuller, former re- 
ceiver for the Des Moines Elvtr. & Grain Co., 
was reinstated as receiver in an order signed 
by Polk County District Judge Russell Jordan 
recently. The receivership action was brought 
several months ago, by Grover C. Hubbell, one 
of the principal creditors of the elevator firm. 
The court’s action was taken at the request of 
Fuller who stated as receiver he had unwit- 
tingly sold real estate of the company as free 
from tax lien, when, as a matter of fact, there 
were taxes still due. He stated also, he had 
found, since his discharge as receiver Feb. 21, 
1940, there were additional creditors having le- 
gitimate claims against the receivership. The 
court ordered him to pay additional claims that 
totaled $8,266.81. 


KANSAS 


McPherson, Kan.—Emil Teichgraeber, presi- 
dent and manager of the K. B. R. Milling Co., 
is recovering following a recent operation. 


Fowler, Kan.—The Fowler Equity Exchange 
is installing at its elevator a motor driven ma- 
chine for treating seed grain with Ceresan Dust. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The Midwest Grain Co. let 
the contract for a new feed mill to replace the 
one that burned recently, to the Miller Const. 
Co. 

St. Francis, Kan.—The St. Francis Mercan- 
tile Equity Exchange is building an addition 
to its elevator, to be used for feed storage and 
sales room. 


Salina, Kan.—The Western Star Milling Co. 
is building a 700,000-bu. elevator, with 18 tanks 
and 22 interstice bins. Chalmers & Borton have 
the contract. 

Larned, Kan.—Improvements and repairs are 
being made at the Stafford County Flour Mills 
local elevator and improved loading machinery 
is being installed. 

Buhler, Kan.—The Buhler Mill & Elvtr Co. 
has let the contract for construction of a 40x70- 
ft. brick warehouse addition to the local plant. 
A large truck scale is being installed at the mill. 


Cedar Point, Kan.—The Brunner Flour & Feed 
Mill has bought an air dump and will install an 
electric driven grain elevator leg in its plant, 
the improvements to be made before harvest. 


Whitelaw (Tribune p. 0.), Kan.—Wayne Ste- 
phen is the new manager of the George HE. 
Gano elevator, replacing Alvin E. Popp who 
resigned to go to Hoisington to work on a farm. 


Mount Hope, Kan.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is erecting additional storage tanks 
at its elevator. Chalmers & Borton have the 
contract, starting work on the improvement Apr. 
20. 


Powhattan, Kan.—A large new scale has been 
installed at the Derby Grain Co. elevator of 
which Earl Bartley is manager, and the office 
building is being moved from the north side to 
the south side of the street where it will be 
nearer the elevator. 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
RED — WHITE — MIXED 


Red is mostly Ohio 
White and Mixed is mostly Michigan 


TOLEDO OFFICIAL INSPECTION 
AND WEIGHTS, except some Toledo 


or Detroit Inspection, Destination 
Weights 


LANSING GRAIN COMPANY 
LANSING, MICH. 


Canton, Kan.—We have completed our new 
elevator—all concrete, 66,000 bus. capacity, and 
a two story concrete workhouse, 16 x 40 ft.—M. 
D. Fisher, mgr., Farmers Co-op. Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. 

Manhattan, Kan.—Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
has opened a grain and stock exchange private 
wire service here, quartered in the First Na- 
tional Bank building. W. W. Leeds is manager 
of the office, 


Morganville, Kan.—Gordon Mark of the Gor- 
don C. Mark Grain Co. recently purchased the 
old Ed Miller elevator from William Hays of 
Clyde and L. V. Silver, and will use it for stor- 
age of wheat. 


Preston, Kan.—The Preston Co-operative 
Grain & Mercantile Co. has under construction 
an 80,000-bu. elevator, of four 14-ft. tanks and 
11 interstice bins, to be 110 ft. high. Chalmers 
& Borton have the contract. 


Kansas City, Kan.—The Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co. plans to erect a scale house at 
the river-rail grain terminal of which they are 
lessees. The house is to provide more adequate 
facilities for weighing grain trucks. 

Topeka, Kan.—The sub structure for the 
head house for the 500,000-bu. elevator being 
constructed for the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Ass’n by Chalmers & Borton is completed and 
foundations for the storage tanks are being 
poured. 

Oswego, Kan.—A 30x86-ft. and 30-ft. high 
addition is being added to the O. M. Crain ele- 
vator, to increase the plant’s storage capacity 
25,000 bus. The improvement will be com- 
pleted in readiness for the coming harvest. Mrs 
Winnie Crain is manager of the elevator. 


Larned, Kan.—The Kansas Grain Co., which 
announced more than a month ago that it would 
build a new elevator here, has changed its plans. 
W. E. Smith, local manager, stated the com- 
pany has decided to delay building the structure 
for at least a year owing to poor crop condi- 
tions. 


White Cloud, Kan.—Part of the levee here has 
been leased to Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain 
Co., Ine., for erection of a grain elevator, the 
lease running 99 years subject to certain provi- 
sions of the ordinance passed by the city’ coun- 
cil, one of which is the erection of the elevator 
within a year after the barges start operating 
on the river. 


Kansas elevators suffered considerable damage 
during high winds in March and April. Among 
the companies reporting losses sustained were 
C. W. Pratt Elevator, Chetopa; William Kelly 
Milling Co., Mill ‘‘A,’’ Hutchinson; Hart-Bart- 
lett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Junction City; Mound- 
ridge Milling Co., Moundridge; Robinson Elvtr. 
Co., Paleo; H. C. Rice, Galva; Kansas Milling 
Co., Hamner. 

The following Kansas firms have 
lightning protection on their elevators: Trusler- 
Behymer Grain, Allen, and Bushong, Kan.; 
Johnson & Son, Cambridge; Farmers Co-op. Co., 
Rush Center; Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, Hays and 
Yocemento (Hays p. o.), Kan.; The Osborne 
Co, Farmers Co-op. Ass’n, Alton, Turon and 
Bellaire, Kan.; Chubbuck Grain Co., Rice; and 
G. HH, Graham, Woodruff, Kan. 


installed 


Salina, Kan.—Two grain grading meetings are 
scheduled for Kansas, one at Salina on May 29, 
and the other at Kansas City on June 2. The 
co-operating agencies are the State Extension 
Service, the grain trade organizations and the 
Federal grain supervisors. The program will 
include the analysis of wheat samples, demon- 
strations of grain grading equipment and a dis- 
cussion of insects injurious to stored grain. 


Arkansas City, Kan,—A grain grading school 
will be held here May 81, under the auspices of 
the Extension Service in co-operation with the 
local mills. Willis B. Coombs, marketing special- 
ist, Federal Extension Service, Chicago, and 
John Parker, Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n, 
will have prominent parts on the day’s program, 
Wheat samples will be analyzed, grading equip- 


ment demonstrated, and insects injurious to 
stored grain discussed. 
Winfield, Kan:—David Yeager, manager of 


the Consolidated Flour Mills Co. for the past 
12 years, is recovering from a prolonged illness 
and hopes to be up and around in time to con- 
tinue his grain buying this fall. E. J. Minshall 
has been transferred here from the company’s 
Wichita office as new manager of the local 
business. For 10 years he was connected with 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and before that 
with the Standard Grain Co. of Hutchinson. 
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Haven, Kan.—Contract for the Farmers ‘Co- 
operative Grain Co.’s 100,000-bu. elevator was 
let to Chalmers & Borton. The new structure 
upon which work has already started, will com- 
prise four 15-ft. storage bins and 11 interstice 
bins. 

Gridley, Kan.—E. W. and L. L. Sauder have 
purchased the E. H. Kaufman Elevator. E. W. 
Sauder, who will operate the elevator, is a for- 
mer resident of Madison and for the past year 
and a half has been located at Chanute, en- 
gaged ir the tank business. Mr. Sauder is owner 
of the Lamont Lumber & Grain Co. John 
Schick, who has been working in the elevator, 
will continue there under the new owners. Mr. 
Kaufman, for 25 years engaged in the grain 
business, will devote his time to farming. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky.—Elevator A of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. has been wrecked. 


Henderson, Ky.—As a means of furthering 
a movement to encourage Henderson county 
farmers to grow soybeans in sufficient quantities 
to justify the establishment of a soybean mill 
here, directors of the Henderson County Farm 
Bureau Co-operative Ass’n recently approved the 
purchase of several hundred bushels of yellow 
soybeans for seed, and voted to extend finan- 
cial aid to farmers needing seed.—W. B. C. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, Md.—C. B. Watkins & Co., feed 
dealers, established in 1834, was one of 62 Bal- 
timore firms in business for more than 100 years 
that were honored at a recent banquet by the 
Baltimore Ass’n of Commerce. 


MICHIGAN 


Swartz Creek, Mich.—The W. D. Johnson EI- 
evator recently installed a seed grain treater for 
treating farmers’ seed grain for smut control. 


Bedford, Mich.—The A. G. Payette Mills re- 
ported a small amount of damage done at the 
plant by high winds the latter part of March. 


Coopersville, Mich.—The Coopersville Flour & 
Feed Mill recently installed a seed grain treater 
for treating farmers’ seed grain for smut control. 


Detroit, Mich.—H. W. Rickel & Co. are in- 
stalling a dust collector system in their eleva- 
tor and extending the track shed to 37 ft. A. F. 
Hiserer is engineer. 


Allegan, Mich.—The Allegan Farmers Co- 
operative Ass’n elevator was destroyed by fire 
Apr. 12, which started in a near-by railroad 
warehouse. A consignment of dynamite and 
detonating caps had been unloaded into the 
freight house the night before. The explosion 
which resulted as the flames reached it threw 
fire all over the roof of the elevator 55 ft. dis- 
tant. 


Detroit, Mich.—Hearing here in Federal Court 
Apr. 15 to determine disposition of the David 
Stott Flour Mills, in reorganization for more 
than a year, was postponed until Apr. 29. It is 
understood that a reorganization plan has been 
submitted by eastern interests, and if the pro- 
posal is not acceptable to all factions, the court 
is expected to order liquidation of the property 
immediately. 

Carsonville, Mich.—Lester Greyerbiehl, 27, 
manager of the Bad Axe Grain Co. elevator here 
since November, 1939, reported theft of $420 
from his car some time between 9 and 11 p. m. 
Apr. 11. Greyerbiehl stated he checked receipts 
at the elevator that evening and placed the 
money, nearly $500 in cash, in a compartment in 
his automobile, locked the compartment and the 
car door, leaving the auto parked in front of the * 
hotel. Police stated there was no evidence that 
the locks had been jimmied, but the machine 


had been entered by someone who unlocked the 
doors, 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Molsture Meters 
and a complete line of grain and seed teet- 


ing equipment. Every item guaranteed up 
to government specifications, 
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Detroit, Mich.—W. H. Kelley, formerly of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed district manager 
of the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., with 
headquarters here, 


MINNESOTA 


Preston, Minn.—The Spies Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a new feed mixer. 

Wykoff, Minn.—Fire recently 
feed mill of Walter Meyer. 

Park Rapids, Minn.—Park Rapids Produce Co. 


feed mill sustained a small windstorm loss re- 
cently. 


Zimmerman, Minn.—Fire destroyed the ele- 
vator and feed mill of R. F. Brown & Son here 
with 2,000 bus. of grain. 


Hastings, Minn.—The “C”’ or durum mill sec- 
tion of the King Midas mill here is being dis- 
continued, effective May 1. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Edwin W. Stuhr, Buffalo, 
N. Y, has purchased a membership in the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Barry, Minn.—The Ray M. Lang Seed & Grain 
Co. elevator was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin, discovered about 12:30 a. m. Apr. 5. 

Armstrong, Minn.—F. J. Page of Jackson is 
the new manager of the Rippe Milling Co. ele- 
vator, succeeding A. L. Weise, who resigned. 


Minneota, Minn.—The Minneota Community 
Elevator, managed by Melvin Benson, has in- 
stalled a new poultry and livestock mash mixer. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Fire, which broke out in 
a dust collector machine on the sixth floor of 
the Atkinson flour mill, Apr. 14 caused slight 
damage. 


Duluth, Minn.—Bob White Mills, feed and 
fertilizer company, will move its office to its 
milling plant, 1212 West Railroad street, May 
1.—F. G. C. 


Roseau, Minn.—Arthur Johnson, assistant 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co., has been 
promoted to the management of the company, 
succeeding Mr. Dahlquist, resigned. 


Raymond, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
cently voted to discontinue its elevator and will 
cancel the lease on the house to Beecher, Bar- 
rett & Lockerby Co. of Minneapolis. 


Gully, Minn.—The Gully Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
on Apr. 6 held ‘‘open house” at its plant, in- 
troducing its enlarged and improved feed grind- 
ing and mixing facilities to the public. 

Kiester, Minn.—Art Weise is the new manager 
for the Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator. He for- 
merly was with the Rippie Milling Co. at Arm- 
strong, Ia., and the Blue Barth Farmers Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co. at Blue Earth, Minn. 


Donaldson, Minn.—The Farmers Union will 
either buy the local elevators or will build a 
new one. The new organization is reaching for 
a goal of sixty members. A temporary board 
which was recently elected is actively engaged 
in completing organization of the Union. 


Freeborn, Minn.—The Huntting Elevator is 
being taken down and will be rebuilt. The struc- 
ture housing the grinding unit will remain as 
it is, however. A temporary office building has 
been placed for use south of the elevator. Hans 
Jacobson is manager of the business and Dale 
Stensrud is assistant. 

Duluth, Minn.—The Duluth side of the harbor 
has been cleared of ice but the Wisconsin side 
is still ice bound. The ice pack in the lake 
still extends out some 18 miles. Vesselmen ex- 
pect boats to arrive here from lower lakes this 
week to report for cargoes. General opinion is 


destroyed the 


that navigation will not open until late this 
month.—F. G. C. 
Wabasso, Minn.—C. J. Mahal, Jos. Hoffman 


and Robert V. Daub have purchased the Brey 
& Mahal elevator from F. W. Brey and Joseph 
Mahal, and will operate it as the Wabasso 
Farmers Independent Elevator. C. J. Mahal 
will manage the 20,000-bu. elevator and feed mill. 
The house is of tile construction, the mill 
equipped with an oat huller, attrition mill and 
feed mixer. 

Bigelow, Minn.—A smoldering fire, believed to 
have been started by spontaneous combustion, 
discovered shortly before 7 a. m. Apr. 15 in the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator, was extinguished 
by prompt and efficient work of the local fire 
department augmented by the Worthington fire- 
men, the latter donning gas masks to get at the 
heart of the blaze thru the dense smoke. Dam- 
age was confined to the elevator pit and legs. 
©. F. Johnson is elevator manager. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—J. V. McCarthy, treasurer 
of McCarthy Bros. Co., was critically injured 
near LeSueur, Minn., Apr. 3, when his auto- 
mobile collided head-on with a truck. He was 
removed to a local hospital in an unconscious 
condition. The driver of the truck was burned 
to death. 


MISSOURI 


Canton, Mo.—The Canton Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. has secured a plot of river frontage south 
of the Ayers oil tanks and will build a loading 
dock for shipping grain by boat. 

Miller, Mo.—So many fires of mysterious origin 
are occurring in the state, propemy owners 
are keeping a vigilant lookout for incendiaries. 
The attempt to burn the Hood Hill grain eleva- 
tor has not been traced to the men who set 
three fires in the Aurora Mill the night of its 
destruction. The local elevator, owned by P. J. 
and E. O. Hood and the Hisenmayer Milling 
Co., was saved from a disastrous fire by time- 
ly discovery of the blaze about 8 p. m. Mar. 30. 
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High winds in March caused damage at the 
Missouri plants of the Hunt Elevator, 
Harrisonville; Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City 
and Buchanan Elvtr. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Grain Club held its 
annual spring dinner at Hotel Statler Apr. 12. 
After dinner, a special speaker addressed the 
gathering, followed by a program of entertain- 
ment arranged for the occasion. 


3ros. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Walter R. Scott, sec’y and 
transportation commissioner of the Kansas City 
Board of ‘Trade, will leave his duties at the 
Board to begin a two-year term as a member 
of the city council, having been named council- 
man-at-large on the Fusion ticket in the recent 
city election. 

Higginsville, Mo.—The Associated Producers 
& Distributors of Missouri has been organized, 
with A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n, chairman of the 
state advisory com’ite, and R. D. (‘‘Duke’’) 
Molesworth as executive sec’y. State headquar- 
ters are in this city, where Mr. Meinershagen 
operates the Eagle Mill & Elvtr. Co. 


Reduce Costs—Increase Efficiency 


USE STRONG-SCOTT EQUIPMENT 


New 1940 Pivoted Motor Base 


HEAD DRIVE 


There are many new mechanical 
features in the Strong-Scott Head 
Drive, among which are new style 
gears and double flange support. 
Write us for full details. 
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New 1940 Pneumatic Dumps 


Standard and Telescoping Type 


This outline drawing shows a typical Strong- 
Scott installation using either type. 


the scale timbers—a patented feature and 
Strong-Scott dumps are the only stationary 


they will save you money from the day you 
buy them. 
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St. Joseph, Mo.—During the first week of June 
grain grading and marketing schools will be 
held in Missouri as follows: St. Joseph, June 4; 
Springfield, June 5; Carrolton, June 6; St. 
Charles, June 7. Federal grain supervisors and 
grain inspectors will assist at these meetings. 
Grain grading eauipment will be demonstrated 
and insects injurious to stored grain will be dis- 
cussed. 

La Monte, Mo.—Ernest Jones, La Monte 
farmer, Walter Carr and Louis Lay, Knob Nos- 
ter business men, will build a modern fireproof 
all-concrete 75,000-bu. elevator on the lots west 
of the La Monte Lumber Co. The Universal 
Const. Co., contractors, have started work on 
the structure, which is to be completed by har- 
vest time. Mr. Jones will manage the business, 
assisted by his son, W. C. Jones. 


MONTANA 


Plentywood, Mont.—Alton J. Olson, 
of the Occident Elvtr. Co. elevator, 
Adeline Paulson of Medicine Lake, 
ried Mar. 30. 

Helena, Mont.—R. B. Mabry will represent 
Cascade Mills, Inc., formerly the Cascade Milling 
& Elvtr. Co., in the northern half of Montana, 
with headquarters here. 

Great Falls, Mont.—A grain grading and mar- 
keting school will be held here May 13 and 14, 
under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Field 
Headquarters of the Grain & Seed Division in 
co-operation with the State Extension Service. 
Well known grain specialists will participate in 
these meetings, among them Mr. White of the 
Pacific Coast Board of Review, Portland, Ore., 
and A. F. Nelson of the Chicago Board of Re- 
view. Federal Grain standards will be explained, 
samples of grain graded and analyzed, grain 
grading equipment demonstrated and koda- 
chrome slides shown illustrating the grading of 
grain at terminal markets. On May 15 and 16 
a similar school will be held at Bozeman, Mont. 
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NEBRASKA 


Walthill, Neb.—The Holmquist Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. has installed an anti-friction boot pul- 
ley at its elevator. 

Lightning rods have been installed on eleva- 
tors of the following Nebraska firms: Mrs. 
Emma Hollister, Elkhorn; Pearl Boggan, Elk- 
horn, and Holmquist Grain & Lumber Co., 
Winnebago, Neb. 

Hooper, Neb.—The 14,000-bu. elevator of the 
Farmers Union Co-op. Co. has been completed 
and was opened for the purchase of grain Apr. 
12. The 25x28 ft. and 66 ft. high iron clad 
structure is equipped with modern, fast han- 
dling machinery and replaces the company’s 
house that was destroyed by fire last Nov. 16. 
A four-bin coal shed is being built west of the 


elevator. Tillotson Const. Co. have the con- 
tract. 

Gering, Neb.—Ray H. Hursh has resigned as 
manager of the Chester B. Brown organization 


and sold his interest in that company after 35 
years in the bean trade. He pioneered here 
with the late Chester B. Brown, developing the 
bean industry in the east part of the valley. 
The Brown business has made rapid strides in 
the industry, now having five large plants. 
Under the supervision of Mr. Hursh, installa- 
tion of 50 electric eye bean pickers was made 
recently at the local plant. 

Omaha, Neb.—The present officers and execu- 
tive com’ite of the Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Ass’n were re-elected Apr. 12 at the sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Ass’n held at the 
Chamber of Commerce. The officers are A. G. 
Ellick, pres.; Harry KE. Dickinson, vice-pres.; 
Ray R. Ridge, treas., all of Omaha, and Glenn 
H. LeDioyt, Lincoln, seec’y. Serving with 
Messrs. Ellick and Dickinson on the executive 
com‘ite are Harry R. Clark, Omaha; D. LL, 
Gross, Lincoln; A. L. Johnson, Crete; Dr. F. D. 
Keim, Lincoln, and J. L. Welsh, Omaha. 


Adams, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has in- 
stalled a new truck scale. 

Walthill, Neb.—The Cherny-Watson Lumber 
Co. is ready for this year’s business with a coat 
of sparkling white paint over the new siding 
that was put on the elevator last year. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Caribou, Me.—Fire believed to have started 
from a grain dust explosion early the morning 
of Apr. 4, gutted the old Cox Grist Mill. The 
fire started when Jasper J. Corrow, employe, 
turned on a small heater in the office shortly 
after 7 a. m. A slight explosion followed, and 
within a few minutes the entire wooden build- 
ing was a seething furnace. Corrow éscaped 
without injury. Fire Chief Murray Mockler 
pointed out the mill was filled with old cob- 


webs in which quantities of dried grain dust 
had accumulated. Recently a 30-h.p. electric 


motor had been installed as supplement to wa- 
ter power in operating the plant. James F. 
Cox was manager of the mill and the structure 
was owned by the George T. Cox Estate. Mr. 
Cox stated partial insurance was carried on 
the building and machinery. He said the rnvill 
will be rebuilt as speedily as possible ona 
more modern scale. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newton, N. J.—-The building and contents of 
a gasoline filling station operated in connection 
with the warehouse of the Grange League Fed- 
eration was totally destroyed by fire on Apr. 7. 


NEW YORK 


Holley, N. Y.—Hatch-Wilson recently in- 
stalled a new corn cutter and grader. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—A. W. Leach, new owner 
of the Jamestown Roller Mill, has installed a 
hammermill. 


Utiea, N. Y.—A fire occurring in. a bin of 
bulk distillers’ grain on Apr. 2 caused a loss 
to the Ogden Grain Co. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—George J. Colpoys, for- 
mer superintendent of the Cataract Milling Co., 
died Apr. 5 following a heart attack.—G.E.T. 


New York, N. Y.—Charles A. Pelow, who 
has been associated with the Sheldon Lattin, 
Inc., Buffalo, has become president of the new 
Eastern Feed Co., Produce Exchange building. 

Albany, N. Y.—William Sanford Van Derzee, 
64, many years a feed dealer here before his 
retirement from active business, died at his 
home in Selkirk recently. He was a former 
president of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants. 


Binghamton, N. Y.—The annual convention of 
the Hastern Federation of Feed Merchants will 
be held here at the Hotel Arlington on June 28 
and 29. An unusually large attendance is ex- 
pected this year, an excellent program having 
been arranged for the oecasion which will in- 
elude an exposition of some kina. 


BUFFALO LETTER 

The steamer E. N. Saunders, Jr., last boat in 
the winter fleet in Buffalo holding storage 
grain, has been towed to the Dellwood elevator 
to have her cargo removed.—G.E.T. 

J. D. Craig, assistant to the president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., has sent a com- 
munication to Senator James M, Mead in Wash- 
ington urging the legislator to support passage 
of a bill amending the grain standards aet cov- 
ering grading of soybeans.—G,. E. T. 

A group of fire insurance companies has paid 
a loss of approximately $300,000 on stocks and 
materials destroyed in the General Mills cereal 
plant fire Feb. 15. The loss on the building 
and machinery has not yet been adjusted. This 
will involve an additional settlement of $250,000 
or more by another group of companies which 
had underwritten the risk on the building and 
machinery.—G.}H.T. 
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J. B. Stouten, sec’y-treas, of the Lewis Grain 
Corp., was re-elected president of the Corn Ex- 
change Friday, Apr. 12. Charles B. Weydman, 
vice-pres. Eastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., was 
chosen vice-president; other officers elected 
were Elmer J. Koehnlein, mgr. Buffalo branch 
of Allied Mills, Inc., treasurer; William E. Ma- 
loney, sec’y; Richard J. Murray, ass’t treasurer. 
Directors elected for a three year term each 
were Wayland P. Frost; Elmer J. Koehnlein, of 
Buffalo; Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y. 


The Buffalo plant of the Co-operative G. L. F. 
Mills, Inc., has been shut down by a strike of 
production employes. A. L. Bibbins, president 
of the company, which has completed more than 
90 per cent of its seasonal seed business, said 
the walkout took place when a temporary em- 
ploye requested help in loading the 96-lb. bags 
of seed oats on a conveyor belt. The walkout 
was ordered by a com’ite member of Local 19184, 
Flour, Feed & Cereal Workers’ Union, when 
the help was not forthcoming. Mr. Bibbins 
asserted the strike was unauthorized and a vio- 
lation of the union’s contract with the plant.— 
Gules 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Max, N. D.—The Equity Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
has installed new grain buckets. 

New Salem, N. D.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new truck lift. 

Brocket, N. D.—Equity Elvtr. & Trading Co. 
elevator was damaged by high winds recently. 


N. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. re- 
truck lift and dump 


Guthrie, 
cently installed a new 
grates. 


Grace City, N. D.—The Monarch Elvtr. Co. is 
repairing the Farmers Elevator here which it 
recently purchased. 


Searles, N. D.—The George McLean elevator 
is being razed. It was built originally to handle 
bonded grain from Canada. 


Lakota, N. D.—Samuel Vary, 72, grain buyer 
and former elevator manager here, died Apr. 4 
after an illness of several vears. Mr. Vary re- 
tired from active business in 1931 because of ill 
health. 


Kintyre, N. D.—Walter Wentz, formerly sec- 
ond man at the Monarch Elevator at Napoleon, 
has been transferred here, to manage the com- 
pany’s local elevator following the resignation 
of David R. Olson, former manager. 


Fargo, N. D.—New members admitted to 
membership in the Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota are Carter Elvtr. Co., Lisbon; 
Edwin N. Nelson, Lisbon; Olmstead Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., Egeland; Farmers Elvtr. Co., Cum- 
mings; Goodrich Grain Co., Goodrich; Carson 
Roller Mills, Carson; Becker Grain Co., Des 
Lacs; Parshall Grain Co., Parshall; Leal Farm- 
ers Exchange, Leal; Mantador Grain Co., Man- 
tador; Anderson Grain & Fuel Co., Forman; La- 
Moure Grain & Fuel Co., LaMoure, N. D. 


OHIO 


Norwalk, O.—Edwin Pfeifer has bot the local 
feed establishment from Walter De Yo. 


Oak’ Harbor, O.—Oak Harbor Co-op. Co. re- 
cently installed a new large Sidney rolling screen 
Cleaner. 

Milford Center, O.—Ohio Grain Co-operative 
Ass'n, Inc., elevator, on March 20, was damaged 
by high winds. 


Maumee, O.—Work is. progressing on the 
2,000,000-bu. addition to the Anderson Elevator, 
whose present capacity is 1,100,000 bus. 


Ashville, O.—Grover C. Cline, 55, an employe 
of the Ashville Grain Co. for 30 years, died 
Apr. 16 at his home after a year’s illness of a 
heart ailment. 


Columbus, O.—The Acorn Products, Inc., has 
been formed by Frank B. Carson, W. D. Carson 
and Ashby L. Carson of this city, to engage 
in the manufacture and sale of live stock and 
poultry feeds, 


Van Wert, O.—Gaylord Stemen, manager of 
the Woodland elevator of the Farmers Granary 
Co. which was destroyed by fire Apr. 6, stated 
that between 30 and 35 per cent of the shelled 
corn and wheat stored in the elevator can be 
salvaged. The elevator contained 25,000 bus. of 
corn and more than 3,000 bus. of wheat. 
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Mayfield (Gates 
field Milling Co. 
cently. 


Mills p.o.), O.—The May- 
plant was destroyed by fire re- 


Pioneer, O.—We have just installed a new 
Burton Horizontal 1%-ton feed mixer and a 
Union Iron Works Western Corn Sheller No. 4, 
—Pioneer Milling Co. 


Ada, O.—The Ada Farmers Exchange has in- 
stalled new equipment including boot sheller, 
new style revolving’ screen corn cleaner, eleva- 
tor legs, head drives, drags, automatic scale, 
manlift, drives and motors, all furnished by the 
Sidney Grain Machry. Co. 


South Solon, O.—The elevator of the Guy Cur- 
rey estate together with five carloads of feed 
and a quantity of grain and soybeans and three 
adjoining buildings, badly damaged by fire April 
17. Mr. Currey was killed Mar. 25 when his 
automobile was struck by a train near South 
Charleston. 


Columbus, O.—The Gwinn Milling Co. has 
awarded contract for construction of 20 concrete 
bins 90 ft. high, 20 ft. in diameter, having a 
combined capacity of 400,000 bus. of grain, to 
A. Clemans Const. Co. This will more than 
double the capacity of the local plant. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for July 1. 


Washington C. H., O.—John W. Eshelman & 
Son, of Lancaster, Pa., has purchased the C. 
E. Lioyd Elevator and feed mill and has taken 
possession of the business. C. E. Lioyd, head 
of the Lloyd Grain & Elvtr. Co., stated the 
deal, which had been pending for some time, 
was closed Apr. 6. The plant consists of ele- 
vator, feed mill and storage bins of 100,000 bus. 
capacity. He stated the company’s plant in 
Bloomingburg, formerly the McDowell Elevator 
and Mill, is not included in the transaction. 
Eshelman & Son own plants also in Lancaster, 
Pa., York, Pa.. and Circleville. 


Sharonville, O.—The Drackett Co. has under 
construction a $1,500,000 industrial development. 
a soybean processing plant, on a 75-acre tract 
at Sharon and Lockland Roads, south of here. 
The plant will be put in operation next Septem- 
ber to handle this year’s crop of soybeans. 
Storage facilities at the plant are almost com- 
pleted and shipments are being accepted. Build- 
ings and equipment for manufacturing, ware- 
housing, offices, laboratory, power plant, restau- 
rant and maintenance are included in the plans. 
The mill will be equipped with facilities for 
yapid weighing, inspecting and handling of the 
tremendous quantities of beans needed. Initial 
operations will be confined to extracting oil and 
making soybean meal. Other steps in process- 
ing will depend upon research under way on the 
scores of products which are derived from the 
oil and meal, H. R. Drackett, president of the 
company, stated. The yellow soybean will be 
the only type handled at the new plant. Good 
transportation facilities are provided by im- 
proved state highways and railroad trackage, 
the plant being served by a half mile side 
track connecting with the Pennsylvania R. R. 
and is within the reciprocal switching limits of 
Cincinnati which provides connecting service 
with the Big Four, the B. & O., the Ohio North- 


ern, Panhandle, N. & W. and the C. & O. Rail- 
roads. 
Columbus, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 


Dealers Ass’n will hold its entertainment and 
luncheon for the ladies attending its convention 
here June 17 and 18 in the ‘‘Red Room” of the 
Neil House, convention headquarters. The 
Ass’n’s banquet will be held on the evening 
of June 17, at 6:30 o’clock, and will be presided 
over by the Ass’n’s ex-president, Boots O’Brien. 
Dr. Cliff Carpenter of Allied Mills, Chicago, and 
Herman Fakler of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago, will lead in community singing 
during the banquet. An entertaining program 
will follow in the Junior Ballroom. Prominent 
speakers for the meeting will be Dr. Bethke, of 
the Ohio Experimental Station, Wooster, Ok, 
subject, ‘““‘What Constitutes Quality in Feed”; 
Herman Fakler; Harry Sain, State Industrial 
Commissioner, Columbus, O., subject, ‘Save Life, 
Limb and Premium Rates”; Dr. Cliff Carpen- 
ter, who will present “Vitamins on Parade,” a 
technicolor film; Stanley Leybourne, chief of 
Feeds, Seeds & Fertilizer Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A terminal man will 
give a talk that should be of interest to all, on 
what he would do if he operated a country ele- 
vator, and a country elevator man will tell 
what he would do if he operated a terminal ele- 
vator. Anyone with pet grievances that they 
would like to air will have an opportunity to do 
so.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 


Piqua, O.—G, A. Holland, well known feed 
man, was acquitted by a jury in Troy on Apr. 
17, of a charge of arson in connection with 
the $100,000 fire that destroyed the plant of the 
Holland Mills Division of Glidden Co. last De- 
cember, Chief witness for the state was William 
Dowty, now serving a reformatory term for 
setting the fire, who testified that Mr. Holland 
induced him to start the blaze. Defense wit- 
nesses questioned Dowty’s truthfulness and de- 
scribed him as unstable. Mr. Holland is now 
managing the Holland Pioneer Mills here. 


Waverly, O.—Charles E. Haynes, 72, grain 
dealer of this city, died at the home of his 
son, Corbett C. Haynes, Mar. 28. Altho Mr. 


Haynes had been in failing health for some time, 
death came unexpectedly. Mr. Haynes came to 
Waverly about 20 years ago, after success as a 
timber dealer, and took over the Lee Mill and 
Elevator, operating this plant for the greater 
portion of his local residence. In the grain 
business he was associated with his son, Cor- 
bett. Due to the depression the company was 
dissolved, and since then, until his death, Mr. 
Haynes had been associated with his son in the 


grain and coal business, being president of the 
Scioto Valley Grain Co., whose plant is located 
in South Waverly. 


OKLAHOMA 


Miami, Okla.—Stauffer Grain Co. elevator on 
April 6 was damaged by high winds. 

Cleveland, Okla.—The Farmers Union Co-op- 
erative Corp. has been granted a charter. Cap- 
ital stock, $2,500. 

Calumet, Okla.—The Farmers Grain Cp. ele- 
vator, owned by F. M Laughlin, was destroyed 
by fire discovered about midnight Apr, 12. 

Enid, Ckla.—The 2,000,000-bu. elevator for 
Union Equity Elvtr. Co., erected by Chalmers 
& Borton at a cost of approximately $275,000, 
is almost completed. 

Enid, Okla.—The annual convention of the 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n will be 
held here, at the Youngblood Hotel, May 15 
and 16. Plans have been made to entertain a 
large gathering of grain men on the occasion. 


Since 1907 | 


For over three decades we have served as Contractors 
and Builders for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. and are justly 
proud of this record. Above is shown the rear view of 
its new plant recently completed at Redwood Falls, Minn. 


No Cost for Consultation 


Write us in full confidence, without obligation. Ask us 
to send our book of IBBERSON built Grain Elevators 
and Feed Mills. It will interest you. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Shawnee, Okla.—W. H. Williams, formerly 
manager of the Atoka Milling Co. at Atoka, 
Okla., is now connected with the main office of 
the Shawnee Milling Co. here. 1 

Atoka, Okla.—W. H. (Bill) Williams, for some 
time in charge of the Atoka Milling Co., has 
been transferred to Shawnee where he will be 
connected with the main office of the Shawnee 
Milling Co., and Burris Cloar, with the Pauls 
Valley Milling Co., has been made manager of 
the local concern, 

Sayre, Okla.—E. C. Simmons‘and son recently 
purchased the McGrath elevator, located just 
west of the postoffice, from Oscar Ewton. The 
building is being remodeled and will be opened 
soon, a feed store to be conducted there in con- 
nection with the elevator business. The Messrs. 
Simmons were connected with the Paddack 
Grain & Feed Co. prior to purchasing the ele- 
vator. 

Pond Creek, Okla.—The Farmers Grain Co. 
has let the contract for erection of a 60,000-bu. 
storage elevator to Chalmers: & Borton., The 
new structure being built about 100 ft. north of 
the present elevator, will have four 13-ft. tanks 
and interstice bins, and will be 127 ft. high. It 
will contain 15 bins and will be equipped with 
new, modern machinery, and is expected to be 
finished by June 15. F. S. Robertson is local 
manager. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Stayton, Ore.—The old historic red mill, a 
landmark built in 1856, is being dismantled.— 


Penawawa, Wash.—The Stueckle and Broeckle 
families of the Dusty-Penawawa region have 
started construction of a 25,000-bu. elevator. 

Camas, Wash.—The Crown-Zellerbach Mill of- 
ficials are planning construction of a four-story 
addition to the mill’s bag storage department. 

Hartline, Wash.—The Sperry Flour Mills has 
let the contract for construction of a 100,000-bu. 
bulk grain elevator and large sacked warehouse. 

Lapwai, Ida.—Lewiston Grain Growers, Inc., 
is adding 50,000 bus. bulk capacity to its plant 
here, bringing the total capacity to 70,000 bus. 


FREE 
Catalogue . . 


of Laboratory 
Equipment 


No charge for a complete 36- 
page catalog of Seed Testing 
Equipment ... grain labora- 
tory apparatus —1i. e., mois- 
ture testers, seed germinators, 
weight-per-bushel testers, 
sieves, triers, scales, etc. 
Equipment guaranteed to 
meet Government specifica- 
tions. Accurate, reliable, rea- 
sonable in price. Contains 
much information valuable for 
reference. Explains the amaz- 
ing new Steinlite —— the one- 
minute electric moisture test- 
er. Write today. Seed Trade 
Reporting Bureau, Inc., 620 
Brooks Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Wapato, Wash.—Charles Layman has con- 
structed a concrete addition to his building, and 
added a feed department to his grocery busi- 
ness. 

Sweetwater, Ida.—Lewiston Grain Growers, 
Inc., is increasing its local storage capacity 
25,000 bus., bringing the total capacity here to 
205,000 bus. 

Rosalia, Wash.—C. V. Harbour, 70, owner of 
a feed mill and warehouse which he has oper- 
ated since 1927, died in the Rockwood Clinic in 
Spokane, Apr. 5. 

Ritzville, Wash.—The bins of the O’ Neill Grain 
Co.’s new elevator have been constructed and 
the headhouse is being built. It is expected 
to have the elevator completed early in- May. 


Packard, Wash.—A new elevator will be built 
here for the Packard Farmers Warehouse Co., 
capacity 100,000 bus., with 12 bins and all latest 
types of machinery, The Hogenson Const. Co. 
has the contract. 

Sunset, Wash.—The St. John Grain Growers 
has awarded contract to W. J. Morrell to con- 
struct a 90,000-bu. bulk grain elevator here, 
giving the Grain Growers both bulk and sack 
facilities at each of its four stations: St. Jchn, 
Ewan, Sunset and Willada. 

Almota, Wash.—The Almota Farmers Elvtr. & 
Warehouse Co. will build a 120,000-bu. elevator 
here, to be electrically operated and constructed 
so wheat can be transferred from elevator to 
boats operating on the Snake River. Construc- 
tion contract has been let to Hogenson Const. Co. 


Yakima, Wash.—Twelve Yakima feed dealers 
met in the Donnelly Hotel, Apr. 11 for a dinner 
and business session. Floyd Oles of Seattle, 
former manager of the Pacific Northwest Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, was present. State com’ite ap- 
pointment, trade practices and feed control were 
discussed. 

Benge, _Wash.—The Benge Elvtr. Co. has 
awarded contract for construction of an 85,000- 
bu. grain elevator to Con Eckhardt, 'Tom Hurst, 
manager, announced recently. Cost of the new 
elevator, rebuilding of the present small one 
and erection of an office and scale house is esti- 
mated at $17,000. New machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

Umatilla, Ore.—The Pendleton Grain Growers, 
Inc.’s plant has been completed and is ready 
to receive tests. It has a 50,000-bu. capacity, 
with a loading capacity to barges of 3,500 bus. 
per hour. The conveyor system from the plant 
to the Columbia River is 400 ft. long. The ele- 
vator is of concrete and steel construction, 
built by the Hogenson Const. Co. 


Longview, Wash.—The Continental Grain Co. 
has approved plans which provide for payment 
by the company of the cost of a $120,000 storage 
addition,at Longview grain elevator, according 
to advices from the Longview Port Commission. 
S. A. McLean, elevator manager, stated ten new 
bins would provide storage space for an addi- 
tional 400,000 bus. of wheat.—F.K.H. 


Salem, Ore.—The. Bing Feed Co. and the Sa- 


lem Seed & Implement Co. have consolidated 
and stocks of the former company have been 
moved to the Salem Seed & Implement Co. 


EH. H. Bingenheimer of the Bing Feed Co., has 
become vice-president of the Salem Seed & 
Implement Co. and will have charge of the feed 


and grain operations with Walter Smith, presi- 
dent, in charge of seeds and other activities of 
the company. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—The J. J. Chrisholm 
Grain & Feed Co. has entered the wholesale 
feed business. Its downtown office has been 
moved to its feed plant and general offices there 
have been remodeled, new porches added, and 
a speaking system installed. A modern mill 
including a corn eutter, wheat washer, pellet 
mill, molasses mixers have been installed; grain 
storage capacity increased and a modern dis- 


play room added, 


Glenwood, Wash.—The Farmers Union Ware- 
house of Glenwood will construct an elevator on 
the site of the old Pacific Coast Blvtr. Co.’s 
warehouse, to have a 100,000-bu. bulk wheat 
capacity. The structure will be the wooden 
cribbing type and will have either 15 or 25 bins, 
contractors having been asked to submit bids 
on both sizes. The present facilities of the 
company consist of a three compartment ware- 
house of 284,000 bus. sacked grain capacity. 
Roy L. Smith, Colfax, vice-pres., was elected 
president Apr. 6 to succeed Ben F. Seagile, re- 
cently killed in an automobile accident. Guy 
W. Irwin, Colfax, is the company’s manager. 
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Penawawa, Wash.—The Colfax Grain Growers, 
Inc., will start construction May 1 of a 20,000- 
bu. elevator, on the site of the present warehouse 
purchased last February from O. A. Beckwith, 
and may necessitate the razing of a part of the 
structure. There will be no less than 15 bins 
and will accommodate about 25 farmer members 
whose land comes to the river. It will be located 
to afford both railway car and barge loadings. 
Completion is expected before harvest. 

Hartline, Wash.—The Farmers Union Grain 
Co. has awarded the contract for construction 
of its &5,000-bu. bulk elevator annex here to 
the Hogenson Const. Co. The new structure 
will join the present crib elevator on the east 
and handling there will be thru the main eleva- 
tor equipment. The annex will give the plant 
a total capacity of 215,000 bus. bulk storage 
space in addition to two large sack warehouses. 
H. H. Higgins is manager of the elevator. 


Wendell, Ida.—The E. G. Commons elevator 
is practically completed. The corrugated iron 
sheathing has been placed on the outside of 
the house, and the elevating equipment and 
motors are being installed. A truck dump has 
been installed, and six large bins and one 
smaller one will receive the grain. The elevator 
will provide storage of grains for turkey feed- 
ing during the harvest season, to be held and 
milled into feeds during the remainder of the 
year. 

Ione, Ore.—The Morrow County Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., have completed a deal with the Farm- 
ers’ Elvtr. Co., taking over all the warehouses, 
equipment and other grain handling facilities of 
the latter company. Warehouses included in 
the transaction are at Heppner, Ione and Mc- 
Nab and represent a storage capacity of ap- 
proximately 500,000 bus. The new owners took 
possession Apr. 1. G. J. Ryans is manager of 
the Grain Growers co-operative. 


Colfax, Wash.—A series of grain grading 
schools will be held as follows in the Pacific 
Northwest, under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Field Headquarters of the Grain & Seed 
Division, co-operating with the State Extension 
Service: Colfax, May 4; Craigmont, Ida., May 
6; Caldwell, Ida., May 8; Idaho Falls, Ida., May 
10. Mr. White of the Pacific Coast Board of 
Review, Portland, Ore., A. F. Nelson of the Chi- 
cago Board of Review and State Extension spe- 
cialists will participate in the meetings. The 
school will cover the explanation of the Federal 
grain standards; carload sampling and grain 
grading demonstration by the local Federal Su- 
pervisors; the analysis and grading of samples 
of grain; practice in the operation of grain 
grading equipment and talks on such subjects 
as protein testing, production of desirable va- 
rieties and recommended seed treatment to pre- 
vent disease. Kodachrome slides illustrating 
the grading of grain at terminal markets will 
be used and practice will be given in the identi- 
fication of the wheats most common to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sandy Lake, Pa.—G. A. Freyermuth recently 
installed a vertical feed mixer with motor drive. 

Oldframe (Smithfield p.o.), Pa.—Lightning set 
fire to the feed mill of W. C. Rohrer, recently 
destroying the structure and a quantity of feed. 
The loss was estimated at $10,000, with partial 
insurance. 


Rushland, Pa.—Harry lL. Davis of Richboro 
has opened a feed mill in the former Harbison 
dairy station. The mill equipment includes a 
hammermill, magnetic separator, feed mixer 
with adjustable molasses attachment for custom 
mixing, a 8,000 gal. molasses tank installed on 
the second floor, and three electric motors. 
Three loading platforms are being built. Mr. 
Davis purchased the building last December 


and has had extensive repairs and remodeling 
done. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Wessington Springs, S. D.—The Farmers Un- 
ic n levator is planning to install a power feed 
mixer soon to enable it to manufacture all kinds 
of feeds and mash. 


Bonesteel, S. D.—The Farmers Grain Co. has 
been sold to William B. Sondgeroth, who for the 
last fifteen years has managed the business, 
The purchase includes two grain elevators, a 
flour and feed building and coal sheds, located 
on the C. & N. W. railway right-of-way in the 
northwest part of town. 
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Garden City, S. D.—Otto Thoe, formerly of 
Crocker, is manager of the Farmers Mercantile 
& Elvtr. Co., succeeding the late Ole G. Haugen. 

Garden City, S. D.—Ole G. Haugen, 57, mana- 
ger of the Farmers Mercantile & Elvtr. Co., 
died Mar. 1 in a Bradley Hospital. He had been 
engaged in the grain trade for many years and 
was manager of the local firm since 1930. 


Hayti, S. D.—The Hayti Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
is operating its new feed mill equipment, re- 
cently installed. A 26-inch attrition mill, oper- 
ated by two 30-h.p. motors have been added. 
Other motors operate the blower and magnetic 
séparator. 


Beresford, S. D.—Maynard Haugen is new 
manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co., 
replacing A. T. Hong. Mr. Haugen has been 
assisting at the elevator for some time. Mr. 


Hong, who was manager for the last three 
years, resigned to accept a similar position in 
Lennox. 


Lennox, S. D.—A. T. Hong has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers Commodity Exchange. 
He formerly was manager of the Farmers Co- 
operative Elvtr. Co. elevator at Beresford. The 
local business consists of a feed mill and com- 
plete. elevator service, the buildings having 
been built last fall. 


SOUTHEAST 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.—R. L. Rose- 
close is building a brick building on Court 
St., to house his feed business. The new struc- 
ture is 36x80 ft. and one story high. 


Ardmore (Ardmore, Tenn., p. 0.), Ala.—Almoth 
E. Smith, Jr., 30, who was identified as an official 
of the Vulcan Milling Co., Birmingham, Ala., was 
arrested in Birmingham Apr. 4 and placed in the 
county jail on a charge of arson in connection 
with a fire last fall at the Ardmore Grain Co. 
plant. : 


TENNESSEE 


Troy, Tenn.—A warehouse of the Tenn Grain 
Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 


McMinnville, Tenn.—The old grist mill, built 
in 1808 on Hill Creek, will be preserved as one 
of the few remaining landmarks of Warren 
County by its new owners. 


Smithville, Tenn.—The Fitts Feed & Grain Co. 
is the name of a new firm that will continue the 
business carried on under the management of 
the late Sam Fitts. Jim M. Fitts, Austin Whit- 
lock and Charles Eller are members of the firm, 
and will buy and sell grain, feeds, wool, live- 
stock, etc. Messrs. Whitlock and Eller will be 
in active charge of the business. 


TEXAS 


Texahoma, Tex.—Riffe Bros., Inc., elevator, on 
April 10, was damaged by high winds. 

Dallas, Tex.—The Imperial Feed & Poultry 
House held ‘‘open house’’ recently when it 
opened for business on Holmes St. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—Transit Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a No. 38 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, 1%-ton capacity, with motor drive. 

Galveston, Tex.—An overheated bearing on a 
conveyor caused a fire in the Texas Star Flour 
Mills Co. elevator on Apr. 5. The blaze was 
extinguished before any great amount of dam- 
age resulted. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—H. B. Dorsey, ex-sec’y of 
the Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n, has left the hos- 
pital with its beautiful nurses and returned to 
the attractive gardens of his old home and 
will soon be digging out the weeds. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—Thomas F. West, owner of 
the West Grain & Seed Co., has acquired an 
interest in and will merge with the Stubbs- 
Young Grain & Seed Co. The latter company 
operates mills here and at Lubbock, Tex. Mr. 
West will take an active part in the manage- 
ment of the combined firms, which will continue 
under the Stubbs-Young name. 


Hereford, Tex.—The J. A. Pitman Grain Co. 
is building a 300,000-bu. concrete addition to its 
present 200,000-bu. concrete elevator. The new 
structure will consist of six 24 ft. tanks and 
interstices with a belt conveyor both at top and 
bottom. This will give the company approxi- 
mately 550,000 bus. capacity. The A. F. Roberts 
Const. Co. has the contract and began work 
on the addition Apr. 8. 


Happy, Tex.—The Happy Wheat Growers 
Ass’n is building a 25,000-bu. stud type grain 
elevator. Contract for the structure was award- 
ed the A. F. Roberts Const. Co. 

Greenville, Tex.—Kay Kimbell, 
Kimbell-Diamond Milling Co., and associated 
milling and elevator interests in Texas, pur- 
chased the property of the Texas Refining Co. 
The Texas Refining Co. operates a mixed feed 
manufacturing plant in addition to its facilities 
for refining cotton seed oil and production of 
by-products. The property was previously 
owned by John D. Middleton. 


Fort Worth, Tex.—A grain grading and mar- 
keting school will be held here on May 9, pre- 
ceding the Texas Grain & Feed Deaiers Ass’n 
convention opening here May 10 and continuing 
thru May 11. Co-operating agencies are the 
Texas Extension Service, the local Federal 
Grain & Seed Division office, Fort Worth Grain 
& Cotton Exchange, and the 'Texas Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n. Grain dealers will be given training 
in the actual analysis of oats, grain sorghums, 
wheat, corn, red top and sudan grass seed. A 
demonstration of grain grading equipment will 
be given and Extension Specialists from the 
Texas A. & M. College will discuss disease 
control in wheat, weevil control and the Fed- 
eral seed law. A similar meeting will be held 
in Amarillo on May 25 in co-operation with the 
Amarillo Exchange. 


Beaumont, Tex.—The Josey-Miller Co. is 
celebrating its 35th anniversary this month, 
and its officers and employes are justly proud 
of its record as one of Beaumont’s biggest en- 
terprises and one of the largest single users 
of rice products in the United States. The com- 
pany today manufactures and markets more 
than 70 kinds of feeds, and handles many other 
kindred products. It is the only company re- 
ceiving water shipments of grain over the city 
docks. Founded by Boone Kirk, R. C. Miller 
and J. E. Josey as the Kirk-Miller-Josey Co., 
after a year’s operation Messrs. Miller and 
Josey bought Mr. Kirk’s interest and founded 
the Josey-Miller Co. Rapid growth followed 
and in 1929 the concern was incorporated and 
Mr. Josey and Mr. Miller retired from active 
work, promoting to general manager W. H. Cul- 
pepper, who had been with the company many 
years. Mr. Josey is president, and Mr. Miller 
vice-president. The plant employs 108 persons. 
The company will mark its anniversary by the 
placing on the market of a new product, Jo-Mil 
Dog Cubes. A new pellet machine has been 
installed for manufacture of the food, suitable 
for poultry, dogs, cattle and hogs. 


head of the 


UTAH 


Logan, Utah.—A grain grading and marketing 
school will be held here on May 20, under the 
auspices of the Pacific Coast Field Headquar- 
ters co-operating with the State Extension 
Service. Prominent grain specialists will give 
talks; practical demonstrations will be made of 
grain grading eauipment; samples of grain will 
be graded and analyzed, and practice will be 
given in the identification of the wheats most 
common to the Pacific Northwest. 


WISCONSIN 


Rio, Wis.—J. S. Price is out of the grain busi- 
ness here. 


Janesville, Wis.—The Graham Feed & Seed 


Co. here offered free tickets to see “Pinocchio” 


at a local theatre to purchasers of certain mer- 
chandise.—H. C. B. 


Pigeon Falls, Wis.—Operation of the new P. 
K. Ekern Co. feed mill, built to replace the one 
destroyed by fire some time ago, will start the 
latter part of this month. 

Marinette, Wis.—The Marinette Flour & Feed 
Co. has been incorporated; capital 600 shares 
par $100 each. Incorporators: Helen Nelson, N. 
C. Hokenson, Emmitt McCarthy. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Alexander Berger, 82, a 
native of Wisconsin, died Apr. 11. Mr. Berger 
had grain and railroad interests thruout the 
middle west, especially in Tucson, Ariz., where 
he maintained a winter home. 


Grantsburg, Wis.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Creamery & Produce Co. entered the flour and 
feed business on Apr. 1, having purchased the 
equipment and stock of the Farmers Feed Store 
operated by the Rev. J. J. Dahle and Joe Lar- 
son. Mr. Larson was retained by the new own- 
ers to work in the feed department. 


Joa 


Grantsburg, Wis.—Al F. Burns is operating 
the former Frederic Milling Co. purchased by 
him some time ago, as the Mill Products Store. 

Tomah, Wis.—The Farmers Elvtr. Ass’n re- 
cently voted to change the present ass’n from a 
corporation to a co-operative ass’n. A new 
feed mill and a corn and wheat cracker were 
installed at the local elevator. 

Jefferson, Wis.—William Frank has turned 
over his interests in the Jefferson Flour & Feed 
Mill to his son, Lawrence. Mr. Frank is retir- 
ing because of ill health. He served as an offi- 
cer in the Central Retail Feed Ass’n of which 
he has always been a loyal booster. 


WYOMING 


Riverton, Wyo.—The Riverton Flour & Feed 
Mills has been leased to Chester Nuss of Louis- 
ville, Kan. Mr Nuss will remodel and enlarge 
the facilities of the mill before starting active 
operation. 


Increased naval activity in the North Sea 
and in Norwegian waters is expected to re- 
strict tonnage available for any but the short- 
est Atlantic ocean routes, centering European 
demand for breadstuffs in the North Ameri- 
can markets. Argentina’s surplus of wheat 
is small, and expected to be absorbed by Bra- 
zil. The long ocean route from Australia to 
warring nations is so long that few ships are 
expected to be allocated to this trade. 


Washington, D. C.—Federal land banks 
foreclosed on 12,508 farms during the calen- 
dar year ending Dec. 31, 1939. A. G. Black, 
governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
says that 30 per cent of the foreclosures were 
due to over-appraisals that left borrowers 
unable to carry the debt burden under normal 
conditions; 53 per cent were due to the “bor- 
rower not doing his honest best;” 4 per cent 
were attributed to “borrower not taking 
proper care of security,’ and 11 per cent to 
“borrower not making proper application of 
farm income.” 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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Government Wheat Crop Insurance 


By Eart Purvines of Pleasant Plains, Il., Chicago District Manager of the F. C. 1. Cs 
before the Grain Market Analysts Club. 


Ever since men and machines moved into the 
semiarid Great Plains, there have been frequent 
crop failures. The pattern might vary—some- 
times good crops would come five, six or seven 
in a row—and then a series of poor years. 
Other times good crops and poor would alter- 
nate. But on the average, failure is all too fre- 
quent. 

AN EXPERIMENT.—It was not until 1939 
that any kind of “all-risk” crop insurance was 
made available to farmers and then it was lim- 
ited to wheat. The program is an experiment 
to determine whether or not a system of insur- 
ance can be developed under which growers of 
crops can obtain the same protection for their 
growing crops as do the handlers who transport, 
process, and market the grain. 

Because of the experimental nature of this 
program, the results that are being obtained 
extend far beyond wheat. The implications of 
crop insurance are as vast as the great losses 
that have been suffered by growers in the past, 
not only in wheat but in other cash crops 
as well. 

LOSSES have been so severe at times that 
they have been too heavy for the individual 
grower to bear, and time and again have re- 
quired expenditure of public funds. For exam- 
ple, $616,000,000 was expended in emergency 
feed and seed loans and relief grants over the 
ten-year period ending June, 1936. 

The wheat crop insurance program has com- 
pleted one full crop year of operation in respect 
to the 1939 crop and is now well into its second 
year. 

There have been some commercial attempts 
to write “all-risk” crop insurance as far back 
as 1899, but they ran into such difficulty be- 
cause they lacked the extensive actuarial data 
that we now know is necessary. They naturally 
started on a small scale, and we now know that 
a wide spread of risk, a large-scale operation, 
is necessary. Their findings indicated that crop 
insurance was a business with small profit pos- 
sibilities, and one that required a large amount 
of capital. 

THE GROWER taking out a wheat crop 
insurance policy may insure either 50 or 75 
per cent of his average yield. This acts to 
eliminate the so-called moral hazard since it is 
more to the growers’ advantage to harvest a 
full yield rather than to collect insurance. 

Since the insurance rates are based on long- 
time averages, over a representative period, 
premiums paid in by growers should approxi- 
mately balance with the indemnities paid out. 
Protection to growers arises from the fact that 
the individual grower who has insurance is cer- 
tain that he will not draw a blank in wheat in- 
come during any one year. He is also certain 
that even tho a series of poor crop years may 
strike his farm, he will still have at least 75 
per cent of his average crop yield, year in 
and out. 

You can see that the wheat crop insurance 
program parallels the interests of the grain 
trade at many points. The all-wheat feature of 
the plan would not have been possible without 
a smoothly functioning grain trade. In the 
early days of crop insurance, some individuals 
thought that it would be impossible to estab- 
lish a grain policy for the Corporation that 
would be satisfactory to farmers, to the Cor- 
poration, and the grain handling industry. They 
said it might be necessary for the Corporation 
to build its own warehouses. Others believed 
that the grain reserves would cost far too much 
to carry and that the reserve would exert a 
depressing effect on the market. 

GRAIN TRADE, CO-OPERATED.—Most 
of these objections vanished completely as the 
program developed. The grain trade has co- 
operated to the fullest extent of its facilities to 


aid us in continuing the crop insurance pro- 
gram as practically and economically as pos- 
sible. As early as November of 1936, a national 
representative of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Ass’n said that because of the pub- 
lic service function of crop insurance and the 
long-time nature of its storage, the grain trade 
would be willing to carry the reserve at half 
the regular commercial rates. 

The accumulation of the grain reserve has 
not been as difficult as it was anticipated. Most 
farmers found it more convenient to pay their 
premiums in cash equivalent or to turn over 
warehouse receipts which could be converted 
easily into cash and invested in the reserve. 
Since the quantity of wheat delivered for pre- 
miums has been in small lots, the Corporation 
has not attempted to accumulate wheat at coun- 
try points, but has purchased its store of sup- 
plies already in place at terminals and sub- 
terminal markets. These purchases have been 
made thru the usual commercial channels. 


TWO ELEMENTS have been given pri- 
mary consideration in making purchases: (1) 
Preference was given to wheat in storage in 
federally licensed warehouses; (2) the price of 
such wheat had to be within the competition 
range of the market. 

The grain trade naturally is interested in the 
grain reserve. As yet, the most we have ac- 
cumulated is 15 million bushels. It is possible, 
that should we run into a series of favorable 
crop years, quite a sizable reserve might build 
up—perhaps as much as 50 to 100 million bush- 
els. However, I’m sure that the grain trade 
knows that this reserve cannot become a threat 
to the market. Its operation is entirely auto- 
matic, geared to the insurance needs of pro- 
ducers. Wheat accumulates only as growers 
pay in premiums, and it releases wheat only as 
growers require such wheat to cover crop losses. 
In effect, wheat in the reserve is held in trust 
for growers to be released when crop failures 
have reduced their production. It is apparent 
that such a reserve in-no way interferes with 
the normal operations of the market. 


CO-OPERATION of the grain trade has 
extended far beyond making available the usual 
facilities. During the months in which the pro- 
gram was being presented to farmers, we had 
reports from the field that many grain ele- 
vators, mills, and feed and seed handlers were 
playing an active part in informing farmers of 
the program and urging them to sign up. In 
some cases, elevators advertised the plan with 
their own funds. In many cases, elevator oper- 
ators provided the farmers with credit with 
which to finance the premium payments. 

During the first year of crop insurance on 
the 1939 crop, more than 165,000 wheat growers 
in 31 states took out policies, paying in more 
than 6,700,000 bus. of wheat and insuring them- 
selves of approximately 64,000,000 bus. of pro- 
duction. The plan was new and required a 
large investment on the part of the grower. 
The results obtained were above the expecta- 
tions of the sponsors of the plan. 

The Corporation was particularly interested 
in obtaining as varied a participation as possible 
in view of the experimental nature of the pro- 
gram. We believe the fact that policies covered 
practically all types of farms under varied cli- 
matic conditions contributed much to the sound- 
ness of the results. The wheat accumulated 
thru premium payments was stored at 42 points 
in 10 states. Under the 1940 program 400,000 
growers were insured with premium payments 
of approximately 15,000,000 bus., insuring them- 
selves of a production of approximately 105.- 
000,000 bus. oie 

The most important test of the program came 
with the 1939 harvest and the settlement of 
losses. As the indemnities came in they fur- 
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nished the proof of the program that both the 
farmers and the Corporation were waiting for. 

The co-operation of elevator operators in 
many communities facilitated the work of ad- 
justing losses, since they provided an easy check 
on the amount of wheat marketed from a given 
farm. I might also add that many of the ele- 
vators loaned com’ites testing equipment and 
gave them valuable advice as to the methods of 
measurement of wheat stored on farms. 

In appaising the value of the crop insurance 
program it seems to me that two things stand 
out. First, it has demonstrated the workability 
of crop insurance principles. We believe that 
we are on the right track and that the mechan- 
ics which were applied to wheat might be 
adapted easily to other crops. Second, the in= 
demnities that growers received in 1939 repre- 
sent income that otherwise they would have 
lost thru hazards beyond their control. These 
indemnities were not charity or subsidy. They 
were the result of a definite plan by which the 
wheat growing industry can carry its own losses 
as a part of its general overhead. 

MR. PURVINES stated in reply to ques- 
tions that 90 per cent of the policyholders pre- 
fer payment in cash rather than wheat; that 
the purchase of futures instead of cash wheat 
had been favorably considered and probably 
would be profitable under the proper personnel, 
but the law specifically prevented dealing in 
futures. 


Ottawa, Can.—Canadian mills ground 52,- 
042,809 bus. of wheat during the first seven 
months of the 1939-40 crop year that began 
with last August. In the same period last 
year the total was 42,313,935 bus.—Dominion 
Buro of Statistics. 


Kernel hardness in wheat can be measured 
by a simple pearling test, according to pub- 
lished studies by J. W. Taylor, B. B. Bayles 
and C. C. Fifield. They found results con- 
sistent with known facts on the relative 
hardness of different varieties. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 


A is for Loss of Weight in Transit 


aims. 
B—Loss in Market Value 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value 
in Furnishing Cars. 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


Due to Delay 
to Delay in 


Due to Delay 


The five forms are assembled { 
wana y Se Pere: of 200 gpd 
& Ss. rice of y 
finn péetawe, each book $2.00, 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 


Form B, 10 Form C, 
pie C, 10 Form D and 10 
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From Abroad 


Wheat prospects the poorest in a decade 
are reported officially by Rumania, Hungary 
and Bulgaria. 


Argentina—The Argentine Bank of the 
Nation was authorized to loan farmers 15c 
per bu. on corn, on a shelled basis, when the 
corn is properly stored on farms, by a decree 
announced Apr. 2. 

The 1939-40 Argentine corn crop, now be- 
ing harvested, is expected to yield 434,000,- 
000 bushels, the second largest crop on rec- 
ord. The record crop was 452,000,000 bus., 
produced in 1930-31. Last season’s crop was 
191,000,000 bus. 


The Russian autocracy has granted collec- 
tivized farms the privilege to sow and harvest 
when they like, in order to increase production, 
which has been faliing off under burocratic 
control and lack of individual incentive under 
communism. 

Australia’s wheat board has appointed a 
selling com/ite in Shanghai consisting of the 
Shanghai representatives of three large ex- 
porters. A subsidy of more than 35c per bu. 
would be required for U. S. wheat to meet 
the competition of Australian wheat in North 
China. 

Puerto Nuevo, Argentina—Machinery for 
the large new government grain elevator being 
built is not likely to be shipped by the German 
firm having the contract; and it is expected the 
National Grain Elevator Commission will let a 
new contract to some firm willing to bid on the 
original contract. 

Rumania has prohibited exportation of 
wheat. War threats last fall prevented sow- 
ing of the normal acreage, and with 1,000,000 
men from the country’s 20,000,000 inhabitants 
still under arms it is feared spring sowing 
will be far below normal. Current estimates 
place the next Rumanian wheat crop at little 
more than half of normal. Last year Ru- 
mania produced 164,925,000 bus. 

British food reserves are greater than be- 
fore the war as a result of rationing, gov- 
ernment monopoly buying and efforts of 
merchant fleets, according to recent an- 
nouncement by the British Food Ministry. 
Reports are that the government is spend- 
ing $3,000,000 weekly to prevent undue rises 
in prices of meat, milk and flour. Food costs, 
generally, have risen 16 to 17 per cent in 
Britain since the beginning of the war. 


Discriminatory Wage-Hour Law 
Reduces Labor's Income 


BY TRAVELER 


NEIL VASS, of the Michigan Elevator Ex- 
change, Lansing, Mich., points to one of the 
effects of the discriminations that grow out of 
the federal Wage-Hour law, which is many 
times more harmful to labor than it is helpful. 

Michigan bean shippers commonly employ 
farm women, and housewives, who desire to 
pick up a few extra dollars, to hand-pick beans. 
These women are paid on a piece work basis, 
normally receiving 7c per pound of culls picked 
from the beans. They may or may not work 
regular hours as suits their pleasure. 

Country shippers, located within an “area of 
production,” are exempted from the provisions 
of the Wage-Hour law, and are thus able to 
operate in the normal manner. Michigan Ele- 
vator Exchange purchases, however, move cut 
of the “area of production” before picking. 
Thus the Exchange was required by the Wage- 
Hour law to pay pickers a minimum of 30c per 
hour, and was required to limit the number of 
hours a woman might work to 40 per week. 
This increase in rate of pay, and reduction in 
number of hours, so loaded the expense of pick- 
ing, which was further multiplied by increased 
expense in social security and payroll taxes on 
the increased rate of pay, that continuation of 


hand picking would have forced the Exchange 
out of the bean business. 

In self-defense, and in an effort to save its 
bean business, the Exchange discharged 120 
women who had been in its employ at its Port 
Huron p.ant, and replaced them with 120 me- 
chanical “electric eye’ pickers, leased on a 
piece-work basis, and free from domination by 
a discriminatory Wage-Hour law. 


As a result of the law, 120 robots work 
merrily away on a diet of e.ectricity, while 
120 women have less to spend in the retail 
stores of Port Huron. 


Two Improved Truck Dumps 


Several improved types of grain dumps 
which offer new features of safety, flexibility, 
and economy have just been announced by the 
Globe Hoist Company. The new model which 
has attracted wide attention in the grain trade 
is Type “J.” It is mounted on railroad-type 
tracks 15 feet long spiked to the floor of the 
elevator. These tracks permit the unit to be 
rolled back or forward so any length of truck 
or wagon can dump into the same floor open- 
ing. The unit requires no overhead or side 
suspension from the walls of the building, and 
as a result, all the weight rests on the floor. 
This extra safety and stability, officials say, 
is one of the most attractive features of the 
new dump. The unit can be quickly moved out- 
side the building for use in corn sealing, or 
can be moved to another location if the owner 
changes place of business. 

Another safety feature being stressed by the 
manufacturer is the fact that the lift cradle is 
raised by heavy heat-treated chains. Each 
chain link fits into a pocket wheel as the load 
is lifted or lowered so that the load is under 
positive control, with no chance of slipping or 
failure. The framework of the dump consists 
of heavy channel steel and T section, with all 
parts electric-arc welded for strength and rig- 
idity. All gears are sealed against dust and 
dirt and run in a bath of grease. 

This new model is available in a type for 
electric operation and in another type for air 
operation where electricity is not available. 

The Globe Hoist Company has also an- 
nounced a new “Type L” overhead grain 
dump, embodying new safety and service fea- 
tures. This dump rolls on overhead tracks to 
accommodate any length vehicle, and the lift- 
ing is done by heavy chains as in the Model J. 
The overhead tracks consist of two I beams. 
Four heavy duty trolleys ride these beams and 
each trolley has wheels on both sides of the 
beam so it is physically impossible for the 
superstructure to slip off the track. The lift 
is equipped with automatic shut-offs, safety- 
type wheel ramps, and other improvements 
which, according to the manufacturers, make 
it safe and strong. 


Michigan Dealer Depends on 
Truck Transportation 


By TRAVELER 

“WE WORRIED a good deal about the fu- 
ture of our elevators when the New York Cen- 
tral announced a few years ago it would dis- 
continue service and take up the rails on the 
Michigan section of its Goshen, Ind., to Battle 
Creek, Mich., branch,” says W. F. Wolfe, man- 
ager of the Wolfe Grain Co. at Athens, Mich. 
“The elevator operators along the line got to- 
gether and spent a lot of money in an effort to 
force the railroad to keep the branch in opera- 
tion. 

“Four years ago the rails were taken up. In- 
stead of quiting and abandoning their plants the 
elevator operators adjusted themselves to a 
new situation and a new method of operation. 

“Contrary to expectations, we found business 
better than when we depended upon rail serv- 
ice. Feeds became a more important part of 
our business. Trucks became our means of 
transportation. The area we served widened. 
Our service to our customers broadened. 


“Even on coal we lost no trade. We had to 
have our coal shipped to a station seven miles 
away. But our freight rate to that station was 
25c per ton less than it was to a sidetrack at 
Athens, and this difference paid for the cost 
of trucking, especially when we were able to 
make many deliveries direct from the truck 
and avoid double handling.” 

Wolfe Grain Co. at Athens, Mich., is one of 
four plants belonging to this company. Other 
plants are located at Leonidas, Mich., Shipshe- 
wana and Topeka, Ind. The Leonidas plant is 
also without rail transportation. 


The company employes 15 trucks at its four 
elevators, most of them semi-trailers that haul 
as much as 10 tons on a load. 

Four of the trucks are located at Athens. 
Three of these are semi-trailers, the fourth a 
light pick-up used for quick local deliveries. 


With four plants, and a thriving wholesale 
business in Wana feeds and seeds, the company 
is able to keep the trucks busy. Moving out 
from Athens with a load of feed and seed for 
delivery to retailers, a truck will circle to pick 
up a load of millfeed at a Michigan mill, take 
this down to the company’s feed plant at Ship- 
shewana, pick up a load of corn in northern In- 
diana and take that back to Athens to be re- 
tailed. ' 

“Tt takes more planning to keep trucks busy,” 
says W. F. Wolfe, “but it can be done.” 

A corn grind of 5,387,000 bus. during 
March is reported by the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation for 11 refiners of corn 
products, compared with 5,104,000 bus. in 
March, 1939. 


Improved Truck Dump Traveling on Rails. 
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Milford, Ia—E. A. Woods has engaged in 
the seed and feed business as the Woods Co. 


Neligh, Neb.—A seed and feed store has 
been opened by Ralph Turner. 


Milbank, S. D.—A seed and feed business 
has been started here by Ted Grams and Herb. 
Meyers as the Milbank Produce Co. 


Fairfield, Ia—A grand opening was held 
by the ‘Shenandoah Retail Seed & Nursery 
Store” on April 6. 

Bottineau, N. D.—A seed and feed depart- 
ment in charge of Earl Bond has been estab- 
lished by the Bottineau Co-operative Creamery. 

Cody, Wyo.—The Cody Elevator has been 
purchased by the Hilberry Seed Co., of Riv- 
erton, which plans to reopen it to buy grain 
and seeds. 

foux City, Ia—An overheated brooder 
caused a fire that did $1,300 worth of dam- 
age to the seed and feed store of McGuirk & 
Taylor on Mar. 27. 

Little Rock, Ark—Dan Webster has op- 
ened a seed store under the name of Dan 
Webster Seed Co., stocking a complete line 
of field and other seeds. 

Nashville, Tenn.—E. D. Parker has rented 
a building and will stock it with a complete 
line of seeds and feeds. He will continue to 
operate his old store. 

Columbus, O.—Robert Livingston, 90-year- 
old former president of the Livingston Seed 
Co., oldest member of the American Seed 
Trade Ass’n, passed away Apr. 7, following 
an attack of uremic poisoning. Surviving is 
his son, A. Wilmer Livingston, present pres- 
ident and treasurer of the seed company. 

Tiffin, O.—A seed cleaning, grading and 
treating machine, purchased under agreement 
with the Seneca County Grain Improvement 
Ass’n, was placed in operation by Perry 
Weiker, Mar. 29. The machine is portable. 
It will travel from township to township in 
the county to offer seed cleaning and treating 
service. 

Malone, Wis.—Fire destroyed a large drier 
building, equipped with driers, motors, fans, 
heating plant and processing machinery, and 
a storage building holding 7,500 bus. of hy- 
brid seed corn, on the farm of Dewey Beyer 
on Mar. 30. The loss to buildings was esti- 
mated at $15,000, to equipment and seed corn, 
$25,000. Properties were insured. 

Summers, Ark.—On a plea of guilty to 
selling untested orchard grass seed W. J. 
Spears was fined $10 Mar. 13. The seed, 
which was grown by Spears, was being of- 
fered for sale at a live stock auction. On 
analysis it was found to contain 33,500 cheat 
seeds and 990 Johnson grass seeds per pound 
of pure seed, as well as other noxious weeds. 

Fresno, Cal—vThe Sunland Sulphur Co. 
has opened a large seed cleaning plant. In 
charge is W. R. Garvey, who has been asso- 
ciated with the seed business of the San Joa- 
quin Valley for the last 18 years. The plant 
uses a pneumatic system for elevating seeds 
to the cupola of the structure, and gravity to 
pass it from cleaner to cleaner until it reaches 
the bagging garners. 

Winfield, Kan.—When A. P. Whitman, 
Atlanta, Kan., farmer, met with refusal by 
the Winfield Community Sale to sell his un- 
labeled sweet clover seed, he pulled his truck 
outside the sale area, and offered his seed for 
sale himself. An official sample showed 45 
per cent germination. Whitman was taken 
into court for violation of the Kansas seed 
law, paid court costs and a fine. 


Albany, Ore.—With installation of more 
than $10,000 worth of new machinery com- 
pleted, the branch plant of the Charles H. 
Lilly Co. opened Apr. 15. G. H. Burgess is 


local manager. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Enough hybrid seed corn 
is meeting certification requirements to plant 
more than fifty per cent of the state’s corn 
acreage. Indiana hybrids are divided into 
three groups or series to indicate adaptation. 
Those in the 400 series are full season in 
northern Indiana, the 600 series are well 
adapted to the great corn growing belt of 
central Indiana, and the 800 series are later. 
—K. E. Beeson, Purdue University Exten- 
sion Agronomist. 

Ontario, Ore-—Dehydrating and wholesale 
operations here will be continued by the Mich- 
ael-Leonard Seed Co., which has sold for $15,- 
000 a warehouse, mill and equipment to the 
newly organized seed growers of Malheur Coun- 
ty who have joined the Blue Mountain Seed 
Growers Ass’n. Russell McKennon, county 
agent, who handled the negotiations, says that 
it is probable an experienced manager will be 
employed for this plant and the one at La 
Grande. The organization will borrow $7,500 
from the Farm Security Administration. 


Hastings, Neb.—A. L. Hare, manager of a 
branch of the Peppard Seed Co., of Kansas 
City, died of a heart attack Apr. 3 in a hotel 
at Fremont, Neb., aged 71 years. Disposing 
of an implement business he conducted at 
Norcatur, Kan., he removed to Kansas City 
and joined the Peppard Co. in 1919, later 
taking charge of the Hastings branch. Altho 
in poor health he started out on a sales trip, 
when he became ill at Fremont and called a 
doctor. He dressed in the morning to con- 
tinue the trip, but was found dead in bed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Ed F. Mangelsdorf & Co., 
Inc., seed wholesalers, now located in the 
condemned Jefferson Memorial area along 
the Mississippi river front, have purchased 
a new site at 1020 S. Fourth St. On it they 
will erect a 2-story and basement, 166x67 
ft. brick building, with offices on the first 
floor and storage space on the second, to join 
the 4-story warehouse now on the property, 
which is being fitted with cleaning machin- 
ery. The offices and a laboratory will be air- 
conditioned. The new quarters will be com- 
pleted in June.—P.J.P. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Tlybrid corn distribu- 
tors are cautioned that a regulation by the 
Arkansas State Plant Board provides that in 
order to sell hybrid seed corn in Arkansas 
not only must the breeder of the corn be offi- 
cially recognized in his own state, but the 
strains to be sold in Arkansas must be tested 
for productivity at the Arkansas Experiment 
Station or in other acceptable tests in the 
state and found adapted to Arkansas condi- 
tions. Breeders who wish to enter hybrid 
strains for testing should write to Dr. L. M. 
Humphrey, Cepartment of Agronomy, Ex- 
periment Station, Fayetteville, Ark. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Truckers selling farm 
seeds this spring will be held accountable for 
the proper labeling of such seeds both under 
the Indiana Seed Law and under the new 
Federal Seed Act which went into effect 
Feb. 5. Both the Indiana Seed Law and the 
Federal Seed Act prescribe a method of la- 
beling of seed that must be followed, accord- 
ing to H. R. Kraybill, state seed commission- 
er. The Indiana seed tag properly filled out 
will meet the requirements of both laws, 
he states. The identity of the trucker or the 
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truck offering unlabeled seed for sale should 
be reported to the state seed commissioner 
so that further investigation can be made. 


Topeka, Kan.—Turkey wheat, still grown 
over large area in Kansas, has been passed 
by Blackhull in 1939 and both of these lost 
ground to Tenmarg. In 1919, Turkey wheat 
was predominant, accounting for 82.3 per 
cent of the acreage, but since then has been 
gradually replaced by other varieties. In 
1939 Bleckhull was grown on 31.0 per cent 
of the wheat acreage of Kansas, and Turkey 
accounted for 28.9 per cent. Third position, 
held in 1934 by Kanred, has been taken by 
Tenmargq, a new variety which has in the last 
five years increased in such proportions as to 
greatly reduce the lead of Turkey and Black- 
hull. About 19.6 per cent of the acreage in 
1939 was seeded to Tenmarq. Kawvale, a 
soft red wheat, of minor importance in 1934, 
is now the leading variety of that type and 
with 6.4 per cent holds fourth position of all 
varieties produced in the state—U.S.D.A. 


Promoting Grain Improvement 


in Nebraska 


At the annual meeting of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Ass’n held in Omaha on April 
12, all the officers were re-elected. They are: 
A. G. Ellick, Omaha Attorney, President, 
Harry Dickinson, past officer of the North- 
western Railroad, Omaha, vice-president, Glenn 
H. LeDioyt, Lincoln, Secretary, and Ray R. 
Ridge, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, 
Treasurer. 

In opening the meeting President Ellick re- 
marked that: “The Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Ass’n has been in existence only since 
the summer of 1938, yet today it is regarded as 
an important force in promoting the produc- 
tion of higher quality grain in Nebraska. Dur- 
ing the past year the program of this associa- 
tion has not only become familiar to thou- 
sands of Nebraska farmers but also has merited 
their widespread approval. Business men in 
various fields of endeavor are becoming more 
enthusiastic about the possibilities of increasing 
revenue coming into Nebraska through the 
production of higher quality grains. The ef- 
forts of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Ass'n have not only received state wide ap- 
proval but also national recognition, and this 
association is rapidly being recognized as an 
aggressive Organization to promote higher 
quality grain in Nebraska.” 

Sec’y Glenn H. LeDioyt in giving the ob- 
jectives of the association, said: “To improve 
and promote the production of higher quality 
wheat and other grains in Nebraska to the end 
that Nebraska wheat will be recognized as 
quality wheat wherever it is sold.” 

In his annual report Secretary LeDioyt listed 
eight ways that the objectives of the associa- 
tion are now being accomplished : 

The members endorsed the present system 
of crop testing which includes wheat test plots 
in 26 counties in Nebraska. These include a 
total of 2,600 farmers’ samples of wheat. Plans 
were made for a continuation of the wheat test- 
ing program on a county basis in 1941, 

LeDioyt recently returned from an inspec- 
tion tour of the association’s 26 wheat plots, 
and stated that only three were in such poor 
condition that field meetings will not be held 
next summer. These were in counties in south 
central Nebraska where winter wheat prospects 
are very dim. Most of the wheat in this area 
failed to germinate the past fall but began 
sprouting in March. 

A new feature of the 1940 program will be a 
malting barley investigation. This includes a 
testing program in northeast Nebraska of va- 
rieties suitable for both malting and feed. 

In 1940 soybean investigations will be con- 
tinued. In 8 counties yield data will be ob- 
tained on six varieties while in every county 
in the eastern one-third of the state beans will 
be distributed for testing by farmers. 
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Development of Canadian 
Wheat Varieties 


By L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, 
Ottawa, Ont., before Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents 


Twenty years ago there was no bread wheat 
known which was able to resist rust. For many 
years, however, it was known that certain of 
the so-called tetraploid wheats, the durums and 
the emmers, carried a high degree of rust re- 
sistance, but it was not until 1920 that a suc- 
cessful cross between a durum variety 
(Iumillo) and a common wheat (Marquis) 
made by Hayes, Parker and Kurtzwell, was 
reported. The only named variety emerging 
from this cross was called Marquillo but this 
variety while quite resistant was not a com- 
mercial success. It lacked quality. It was 
used, however, by Hayes and his co-workers 
in their breeding work and became one of the 
parents of the excellent variety, Thatcher, 
which has proved so valuable both in Canada 
and in the United States. 


Following the establishment of the Rust 


Laboratory, Goulden succeeded in 1925, in 
making crosses between the highly resistant 
durum variety, Pentad, and the common ya- 


riety, Marquis. From the resulting material, 
a number of very productive and highly re- 
sistant bread types were obtained but none of 
these has been good enough to warrant dis- 
tribution for propagation in the West as yet. 

In 1916, E. S. McFadden, a noted American 
plant breeder working in South Dakota, suc- 
ceeded in producing fertile hybrids from crosses 
between the highly resistant emmer variety 
called Yaroslav (C.I. 1526) and the Canadian 
common wheat, Marquis. Two of these hybrids, 
Hope and H-44, were true bread wheats and 
were highly resistant to rust but were not 
quite good enough for distribution. They have 
proved exceedingly valuable, however, in 
breeding work and have been used very 
tensively on both sides of the border. As a 
matter of fact, the leading wheats developed by 
the Rust Laboratory to date, including Re- 
nown, carry the “blood” of one or the other of 
these two epoch-making productions. Renown 
originated from a cross between H-44 and 
Reward, as did several other varieties now un- 
dergoing their final tests. Apex developed by 
Harrington at Saskatoon, combines H-44 with 
Marquis, Kanred and Iumillo. 

Renown, the first Rust Laboratory variety 
to be introduced, was released for trial by 
farmers in Manitoba and Eastern Saskatche- 
wan in the spring of 1937. From this initial 
distribution, it is estimated that there will be 
approximately 1%4 million bushels available for 
seeding in the spring of 1939. 

Apex, the first rust resistant variety pro- 
duced by the University of Saskatchewan, was 
also released in the spring of 1937 and has in- 
creased until approximately 20,000 bus. are 
now available. This variety has done well in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta tests particularly. 


Thatcher, altho developed outside of Canada, 
has been in the Canadian tests for a number of 
years and is highly regarded both on account 
of its yielding ability and its baking qualities. 
A license was granted for the sale of Thatcher 
in Canada in the autumn of 1935, and about 
24,000 bus: of this variety were sown in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan the following spring. 
From this initial seeding, it is estimated that 
between 50 and 60 million bushels were har- 
vested in 1938. Unfortunately, Thatcher, while 
resistant to stem rust, is highly susceptible to 
leaf rust and may suffer serious damage both 
in quality and yield when this disease is severe, 
as it was in Manitoba particularly, in 1938. In 
spite of this handicap, Thatcher proved in- 
finitely superior to the old standard varieties, 
Marquis, Ceres and Reward, in Manitoba and 
Eastern Saskatchewan where stem rust was 
once again present in epidemic proportions. To 
this variety, in spite of its shortcomings, many 


hundreds of growers, even in the leaf rust 
areas, will always be indebted. 

The latest variety to pass all requirements 
and to be approved for license and for inclusion 
in the northern grades has been named Regent. 
This variety, known formerly as number R.L. 
975.1, has not only passed all tests imposed upon 
it in Canada, but it has successfully met the 
exacting requirements of commercial milling 
and baking tests conducted in England during 
the past winter. Like Renown, this variety 
originated from a cross between H-44 and Re- 
ward made at the Dominion Rust Research 
Laboratory under Dr. Goulden. 1t is being 
made available for trial by western farmers 
for the first time this coming spring and it is 
hoped that it may prove of special value in 
many districts. 


Nebraska Seed Regulations 
Changed 


Nebraska’s regulations governing the sale of 
farm seeds have been changed to fit the new 
federal seed law, announces R. C. Kinch, state 
seed analyst in the department of agriculture, 
at Lincoln 


Hard seeds of alfalfa, sweet clover and other 
legumes must now be kept separate from ger- 
minated seeds. The seed label must show as 
the percentage of germination, (2) the percent- 
age of hard seeds, and (3) the total of the per- 
centages of germination and hard seeds. 

Heretofore the percentage of germinated 
seeds and the percentage of hard seeds have 
been added together and shown as the percent- 
age of germination. 


Chicago, Ill—Coal retailers are fighting 
minimum prices proposed to be fixed by the 
bituminous coal division of the federal de- 
partment of interior. If the fixed prices are 
enforced, said James C. Hoskins, Chicago 
coal operator, he will file protest, and, if 
necessary, seek an injunction against them. 


New Seed Trade Marks 


(Since last published in the Journals.) 

A CROWN is pictured for trade mark No. 
399,453, filed by William N. Martin, Vernon, 
Tex., for field and garden seeds. 

WISCROST, against a background repre- 
senting ears of corn, is trade mark No. 424,- 
399, filed by Harvey Maass, Seymour, Wis., 
for hybrid seed corn. 

BELT’S EVER GREEN LAWN SEED, 
in a triangular design, is trade mark No. 424,- 
706, filed by The Belt Seed Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., for lawn grass seed. 

REGISTERED BRANDS, with a repre- 
sentation of three cattlemen branding a cow, is 
trade mark No. 421,524, filed by J. R. Mc- 
Mahon, doing business as McMahon Co., Rapid 
City, S. D., for alfalfa seeds, field and garden 
seeds. 

CO-OP in a design representing a seal, and 
including the words “National Cooperatives,” 
is trade mark No. 425,291, filed by National 
Co-Operatives, Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Indian- 
apolis, Ind., for grass seed, garden seed, hay, 
straw, alfalfa, chicken grit, ground oyster shell 
and a host of other products. 

CHAMPION BRAND CARLSON’S HY- 
BRID SEED CORN incorporates a picture 
of a man shucking corn from the field, as trade 
mark No. 423,022, filed by Elmer G. Carlson, 
doing business as Carlson’s Hybrid Seed Corn 
Co., Audubon, Iowa, for hybrid seed corn, and 
other farm seeds, particularly grass seeds. 


Imports of Grass Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during March 


and during the 9 months prior to Apr. 1, com- 
pared with like periods a year earlier, as re- 
ported by the U.S.D.A., have been as follows, 


in pounds: 


March July 1 to Mar. 1 

1940 1939 1939-40 1938-39 

Alfalfa 405,000 757,000 2,904,900 2,838,400 
Barley 196:000% <n 196) 000) Vente oss 
Beans, Mung. 7S O00 tMem seer 250002 9 Weiatices 
Bentsrass 0) eee 20,700 121,200 121,200 
Bluegrass, annual ..... 200 4,100 10,400 
Bluegrass, Canada 7,700 ...... 25,400 9,600 
Bluegrass, rough 16,500 39,500 783, 600 636,100 
Bluegrass, wood ..... 500 2,900 4,400 


Brome, smooth 291,200 273,900 2,940,300 2,020,900 


Clover, alsike 450. OM serch 440,500 7,100 
Clover, crimson! 22:000 tc .ae. 5,073,200 4,590,600 
Clover;red. ~ js) Uaseer 193,900 82,600 503,600 
Clover: subter’m 2 2=s. 100 900 1,500 
Clovers suckling. woaeae 3,000 34,700 54,900 
Clover, white 72,200 281,200 713,100 2,236,300 
Dogtail, crested ..... 600 11,700 2,000 
Fescue, Chewings ..... 35,300 748,700 598,800 
Fescue, meadow 1,700 4,500 26,600 48,300 
Fescue, other 4,400 24,300 110,700 274,600 
Bahia" 1s hae 1,000 44,100 16,600 

, carpet 200) Rati 200 12,400 

, Dallis 4,700 1,500 85,400 135,100 

, Guinea 2,200 3,900 60,000 28,200 

~ molasses 42,600) ..2.).< 88,800 2,200 

, orchard 2007 terrae 284,800 1,726,400 

, rescue D200 Cosme ee 2,400 47,900 

ss, Rhodes 2,200 8,100 90,600 70,500 
Grassi-velvecm iin cneee 7,400 24,300 
Kudzu 3,100 2,000 8,100 2,000 
TAUDIM.E Ly Bou can ... hegstececsit beloherencac ammeter 6,400 
Medicks blacks i) ae seine kaseieier 107,200 9,100 
Millett; Japanese. ec caccr ones B66,700" 7) 2 ee 
Mixtures, grass 300 41,800 300 


3,320,500 ...... 3,815,400 
200,000 426,700 4.637.300 6,073,400 


Oat 
Rape, winter 


Ryegrass, Italian ..... 2,200 292,200 21,300 
Ryegrass, peren’] 22,300 19,100 628,800 436,900 
Sourclovere ic) i. wen eae 35) 0005 ey amteres 
Soybean SOON me SOO. meatel wie 
Sweetclover 171,600 618,300 3,460,500 8,880,800 
Timothy 100 100 16,000 600 


56,000 249,000 937,700 
88,000 2,684,900 4,786,900 


Vetch, common 
Vetch, hairy 


Vetch, purple) 9 yscte arenes 12000 Re eee 
Wheat 16; 200. 5 neue 1169 10 0Reeeeeeree 
Wheatgrass, 

crested 197,800 18,300 1,161,800 333,900 
Wheatgrass, 

slender 47,000 4,100 77,800 80,800 


WE ARE BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


FIELD SEEDS 


GEO. P. SEXAUER & SON 
Brookings, So. Dak. Des Moines, Ia. 


FIELD SEEDS 


Shippers of 
Re-cleaned Texas Sudan Grass, Red Top Cane 
Write for Prices 


ROSS-HICKS GRAIN CO. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Northern Grown 
SEED CORN <«.d SEED OATS 
Ausure Letter Results 


White for catalog and prices on O 8 M 
uniformly excellent s0eds. 


The @ ] & M SEED Co. Guinn spans, onto 


CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, iND. 


GRAIN 
Clover and Timothy Seeds 


Get in Touch With Us 


ED. F. MANGELSDORF & BRO. 


Buyers and sellers of 
Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, Lespedeza, Clovers, Timothy, Grasses, Fodder, Seeds, Sudan Grass, Soy Beans, Cow Peas 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Vessel Unloading Headaches 


[By G. L. Parsons, Pres. Goderich Elevator & Transit Co., Ltd., Goderich, Ont., before Society 
of Grain Elevator Superintendents] 


We experience much delay and expense in 
coping with articles with which our unloading 
equipment comes in contact. In August 1938 
I deemed it advisable to write my good friend, 
Ray Helm of Duluth, as follows: 

FREQUENTLY our marine legs come in con- 
tact with iron debris in grain shipments from 
Duluth and yesterday while unloading the Kin- 
ney we suffered a delay of one and one-half 
hours to one marine leg and one hour on an- 
other through picking up a seven-inch piece of 
%4” pipe in the one case and some unrecovered 
junk in the other. 

Duluth shipments seem to be the worst we 
get and a survey of our inside lofter boots re- 
veal an accumulation of pieces of chain, chain 
hooks, bolts of various sizes, bin ladder runs, 
wrenches and sundry tools. We wonder if there 
is not some means of detecting and diverting 
these destructive articles as they inevitably 
come from Cars. 

You will appreciate that the time lost, and 
cost of replacing damaged leg buckets and 
belts runs into very large sums at elevators this 
side of the Lakes. Probably it is all in a day’s 
work at some elevators and you hear nothing 
about it, but we think you will be glad to pass 
the complaint to your Duluth elevators, either 
by posting it on the notice board on the Ex- 
change Floor or advising the elevator opera- 
tors individually. The damage to operating 
equipment is not the smallest hazard, but, as 
you will realize, a spark from contact of metal 
objects may easily cause fire or explosion. We 
shall appreciate your taking steps to remedy 
this existent hazard immediately. 


PROBABLY there are more of the old type 
of wooden houses in Duluth or in the States 
from which their grain accumulates than else- 
where, as we find great numbers of short iron 
rods among the debris. Superintendents know 
how a blocked leg with torn lofter belts and 
damaged buckets keep you busier than a cat on 
a hardwood floor to get things going again. 

We get up against similar but possibly more 
destructive damage in unloading cargoes which 
have temporary separations between two lots of 
grain in one vessel hold. On May 26, 1939, we 
had occasion to write the Canadian Board of 
Grain Commissioners as follows: 

We desire to call your attention to a mixing 
of oats with wheat in the forward hold of the 
steamer Cheyenne which unloaded here Mon- 
day, May 22nd. 

When finishing up the No. 1 Northern wheat, 
hold one, we noticed a sprinkling of oats in the 
wheat and stored it separately as No. 1 North- 
ern wheat mixed with oats. The outturn of this 
wheat was 42/30 bus. short, while the oats 
below the separation was 20/29 over. Similarly 
the outturn of the after hold, No. 2, with the 
No. 3 Northern was 363 bushels short and an 
overage of 268/50 bushels of No. 4 wheat is in- 
dicative of mixing having occurred in loading, 
while in transit or when being unloaded, al- 
though we could not detect any admixture while 
our shovels were working or the grain being 
elevated. 

WE CANNOT CONCEIVE, after forty 
years’ experience in handling grain, that a can- 
vas separation can be placed and secured to pre- 
vent mixing. It may appear a sound practice 
in loading the vessel, under quiet water and 
weather conditions, by putting one lot up against 
a bulk head and allowing it to taper away on 
the skin of the tank top than to lay a separa- 
tion covering and load another lot of grain 
on top. 

The working of the boat in any seaway is 
bound to cause a lurching of the grain and 
separation even if the grain were poured in be- 
tween the deck frames and filled completely. 

An attempt was made in loading the Chey- 
enne to put some planks on top of the canvas 
separation and, notwithstanding extreme watch- 
fulness in elevating the grain here, our marine 
leg (some ten tons in weight, inclusive of grain 
being lofted) fouled one of these two 1x6 inch 
planks which entered the boot, and before the 
power could be shut off or the leg lifted, the 
belt has made sufficient of a revolution to de- 
stroy 118 buckets and tear through the bolt 
holes of a brand new lofter belt, the damage 


running well up to $1,000, to say nothing of 
the ten hours’ delay to temporarily repair the 
damage. 

We are disclaiming all responsibility for the 
cause of the damage and are billing the expense 
to the vessel owners. Who placed the plank 
obstruction, or for what purpose, is in no way 
attributable to us. As we pointed out to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners last year, the 
hazard of having our power shovels pick up 
one of these planks and strike one or more of 
the trimmers, or vessel sweepers, might easily 
have destroyed life or caused serious injury. 


It just isn’t humanly possible to detect what 
a marine leg or power shovel is going to -un 
up against working below the grain surface™in 
an atmosphere of dust. You may appreciate 
that we are in constant dread of a serious 
casualty from the time we start groping for 
one of these separations until the hold is out. 

We are told that these separations, which 
have become common practice, are absolutely 
necessary for vessels to get business, but we 
wonder if the cost and hazard are justified. We 
have also been told that if we cannot accom- 
modate such cargoes they will go elsewhere; 
therefore, we have to take the chance of sus- 
taining loss of life and damage to property. We 
handle as much of this class of business as any 
Lake or Bay elevator and pride ourselves on 
having a staff who are thoroughly experienced 
and alert to the requirement of their work, but 
we cannot expect them to detect heavy obstruc- 
tions such as were encountered on The Chey- 
enne. Our men can follow the perpendicular 
bulkhead and stanchions down with their eyes, 
but when it comes to a sloping separation of 
sundry material they can only guess and trust 
to Providence. 


We give you the above information as a con- 
sidered duty to apprise you as to what occurred 
on this particular cargo and typical of what is 
liable to occur on such loads at any time, in 
the hope that some steps may be taken to re- 
duce or correct the dreaded hazards. We see 
no objection to putting in rigidly fastened, per- 
manent bulkheads even though it makes more 
clean-ups in a vessel, but, notwithstanding, the 
steamer Durham was increased from a three 
compartment vessel to a five hold, she is now 
unloading a temporary separated hold, making 
six lots aboard and, incidentally, an obstruc- 
tion was picked up in this boat which further 
damaged the same lofter belt and buckets as 
suffered on The Cheyenne. 


A major drouth to begin in the Northwest 
about 1975 is expected by C. G. Abbott, 
sec’y of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Peeler Re-elected in Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Cooperative Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, meeting at the Hotel Youngblood, Enid, 
Okla., Apr. 4 and 5, adopted a resolution pro- 
testing in advance against any action by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to dump wheat on 
which crop loans fall due Apr. 30. 

Election continued the complete personnel 
of the board of directors, including Paul Peel- 
er, Elk City; C. L. Atherton, Red Rock, and 
B. F. Cline, Medford. 

Peeler was re-elected president of the organ- 
ization for the 18th time. G. C. Hollis, Hin- 
ton, was made vice-president. Roy Bender, 
Enid, was continued as sec’y-treas. 

The annual banquet was held in the ball 
room of the Youngblood Hotel the evening of 
the 4th. At noon the following day delegates 
had luncheon in the basement of the new 
Union Equity Exchange elevator. 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size WW 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
214 Ibs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 

Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
The pages are used double; leit hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 Ibs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 1074x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.50, plus postage. 

Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 

iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5%4x8%4 inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 
_ Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 414x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 

Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 814x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 
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Ce Ell 
wil ain Carri ors 


Glenwood City, Wis.—Authority has been 
granted the Wisconsin Central railroad by the 
iv C.C. to abandon 11.46 miles of line from near 
Ceylon to here. 


Mackinaw City, Mich—The steamer Sulli- 
van Bros., with 250,000 bus. of corn from 
Chicago for Sarnia, Ont., was delayed in the 
ice here until the coast guard cutter Esca- 
naba broke a path, Apr. 11. 


Salem, Ore.—State Utility Commissioner 
Ormond R. Bean has refused to suspend re- 
duced. wheat rates on shipments from central 
Oregon to Portland. Reductions range from 
lc to 3c per cwt., depending on point of ori- 
gin.—F. K 

Detroit, “Mich. —The Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons Co. won a $12,289 judgment in the federal 
court here against the Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration for. damage to 174,000 bus. of wheat 
en route to Duluth when a water pipe line 
on the freighter broke, flooding the grain dur- 
ing extreme cold weather.—F.G.C. 


The reduction of 5% cents per 100 pounds 
in the rates on grain, grain products and 
grain by-products to points in the United 
States east of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, etc., for 
domestic consumption, which originally be- 
came effective July 1, 1934, has been again 
extended to expire with June 30, 1941. 


Belfast, Neb.—Greeley Grain Co.’s 15,000 
bu. grain elevator will be left without rail serv- 
ice by the order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Apr. 20, authorizing the C. B. & Q. 
R.R. to abandon its 17.3 mile branch line from 
Greeley Center to Ericson, Neb. Much of the 
traffic that formerly moved over the line, said 
the commission, now moves via truck. 


Toledo, O.—Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Examiner Burton Fuller on Apr. 9 
heard the complaint of the Toledo Board of 
Trade, represented by Clare B. Tefft, trans- 
portation commissioner, asking that Toledo be 
given parity with Buffalo on grain ex-lake to 
Baltimore, on the basis in effect 7 years ago, 
which was competitive. Other markets pre- 
sented evidence. 

Chicago, I1l.— Duluth, Chicago and Buffalo 
exchanges have lined up to oppose Toledo’s 
fight for a lower rail rate on export grain to 
match the Buffalo-Atlantic Seaboard charge. 
Contends Buffalo's traffic commissioner, Wil- 
liam E. Maloney. Buffalo rail grain rates are 
based on barge canal and St. Lawrence river 
competition, and Buffalo is geographically lo- 
cated on the route of export grain move- 
mert.—G.E.T. 

Washington, D. C.—Chairman Joseph B. 
Eastman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recommended creation of a three- 
man board by the President to investigate in- 
equities in public contributions to transporta- 
tion agencies on the basis of data in a 6-year 
study he has made public. The stady con- 
cludes that highway users, as a class, have 
paid their way in taxes since 1927, and em- 
phasizes a need for deliberate national trans- 
portation planning.” 

Ottawa, Ont.—A modified demand by 2,600 
striking Canadian seamen for a closed shop 
a $10 per month increase in pay, and one in- 
stead of three extra men on each ship, has 
been refused by four major shipping com- 
panies. The shipping companies offer a 
$5 per month boost in pay, but refuse to dis- 
cuss the issae of more men aboard ship. The 
Canadian department of labor is seeking set- 
tlement, and looks upon the strike as unpatri- 
otic. Late on Apr. 20 the union called off its 
strike agreeing to conciliation thru a govern- 
ment mediation board consisting of an impartial 
chairman and one representative each from the 
union and from the ship operators. The union 


seamen, going back to work, were promised an 
additional $7.50 per month each in their pay 
envelopes, but neither side pledged itself to 
accept the findings of the mediation board. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—While the April-May 
movement of wheat from the head of the 
lakes out the St. Lawrence river, and into 
the export trade is expected to be the 
heaviest on record, Buffalo grain dealers ex- 
pect to participate in it but little. The lake 
rate via Canadian ports is 7c per bu., com- 
pared with a minimum of 8c per bu. when 
stopped at Buffalo, and moved on to the east- 
ern seaboard. In addition Englisn shipping 
interests prefer to convoy shipments across 
the Atlantic over the northern route. 


Washington, D. C.—Charles D. Mahaffe, 
dissenting member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in a decision refusing to 
authorize abandonment of 15 miles of a Wa- 
bash railroad branch line in Chariton and 
Howard Counties, Missouri, said: “In 1938 
river transportation became available to the 
shipper who had theretofore furnished the 
branch line most of its traffic. It seems ob- 
vious that from now on that shipper is not 
likely to use this railroad service to any 
great extent. And even if this branch be 
abandoned, that shipper and the City of Glas- 
gow have available the service of the Alton 
railroad. The Alton serves. Glasgow by a 
main-line daily service, whereas the Wabash 
branch line furnishes service only tri- 
weekly.” 


Lee Todd Defends Bean 
Shippers 


The order announced Apr. 15 by the Federal 
Trade Commission that the Michigan Bean 
Shippers Ass'n “discontinue activities deemed to 
be in restraint of price competition” in purchas- 
ing beans and barley from Michigan growers, 
and selling them is criticized by Lee W. Todd, 
of Owosso, pres. of the Ass’n, who says: 

“The certain practices of which the Commis- 
sion has issued a cease and desist order have 
not been used or practiced by the Association 
for some little time. and if I am correct these 
practices were discontinued long before the in- 
dictment which was filed last September. 

“The Ass'n and its members have tried con- 
sistently to obtain for the 57.000 Michig>n grow- 
ers the highest prices possible for the large 
quantity of beans raised by them. but in so 
doing have endeavored conscientiously to oper- 
ate entirely within the requirement of all fed- 
eral laws during the 50 years the Ass’n has been 
in existence. Altho they have been examined 
hy the Federal Trade Commission several times 
during the past 20 years, and while the Asso- 
ciation’s operations had in no way changed, the 
Commission suddenly decided last fall that cer- 
tain of its long-established practices violated 
the federal trade commission act. 

“All the Ass’n has sought here is clarification, 
so that the present enormous mass of technical 
legislation decisions and departmental rulings 
and regulations can be understood and applied 
by the ordinary individual who is still trying 
to carry on his business under the particularly 
difficult conditions today facing all agriculture.”’ 
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Snake and Columbia Rivers 
Opening to Barge Traffic 


“By early June a cargo of 55,000 bus. of 
wheat will be loaded on barges at Central Fer- 
ry for transportation to tidewater, marking the 
longest wheat haul on the Snake and Columbia 
rivers since the development program was un- 
dertaken,” said Howard Hughes, manager of 
Pullman Grain Growers, Inc., speaking before 
the Pullman, Wash., chamber of commerce, re- 
cently. 

Hughes said that the 1939 tonnage moving 
by barge up and down these rivers was equal to 
that of the 17 preceding years combined. 

Hughes was among representatives of civic 
organizations, grain handling agencies, and 
business men at an early meeting called by the 
Inland Empire Waterways Ass'n in Colfax, 
Wash., where the reports of army engineers 
showed barges moving petroleum products into 
Port Kelley, two miles below Attalia, and wheat 


downstream to tidewater. They anticipated 
that during the stages of high water in the 


Snake river, in May and June, wheat would be 
moved downstream from Penawawa, Wash., 
near the eastern borders of the state. 


Directors of the Colfax Grain Growers, Inc., 
have met with engineers and officers of the In- 
land Waterways Ass’n to plan location of wheat 
storage and barge loading facilities. Stueckle 
Bros., large growers of wheat in the Lacrosse 
and. Dusty areas, are reported planning con- 
struction of a private grain elevator on the 
Snake river at Penawawa. 

At Asotin the Lewiston Grain Growers are 
building a 300,000 bu. elevator to handle bulk 
grain as soon as river transportation is avail- 
able. Asotin has no railroad. 

Army engineers report channel work on the 
Columbia river as nearing completion, with a 

“very workable channel’? being constructed that 
will give a 6 to 7 ft. depth at low water, in a 
channel 150 ft. wide in most instances. 

Survey work for widening and deepening 
Homly rapids in the Columbia river, just below 
the confluence of the Snake and the Columbia, 
to a 100 ft. wide, 5 ft. depth at low water, will 
begin May 1. Plans call for starting July 1 at 
dredging a 60 ft. wide, 5 ft. deep at low water, 
channel up the Snake river, which will provide 
a workable barge channel for 10 months out of 
each year. 


The corn market has registered big gains 
for the week, and current prices are now the 
highest since 1937. The outstanding feature in 
regard to the advance is that country sales have 
shown no material increase. This would indi- 
cate that supplies of free corn are not large. 
Cash corn is relatively steady. Export interest 
is small, and the domestic cash trade. has not 
been particularly active. Argentine shipments 
are smaller than usual at this time owing to 
scarcity cf ocean vessels.—Fred A. Record. 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Fifth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 
important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


Its three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia feed manufacturers 
are scheduled to meet here Apr. 24 to or- 
ganize a Georgia feed manufacturers ass'n. 


Fort Collins, Colo.—The 15th annual lamb 
feeders’ day and dedication of a new agri- 
cultural building, was held Apr, 18, by the 
Colorado State College. 

Portland, Ore—Frank Branch Riley will 
“master-of-ceremony” the proceedings at the 
annual convention of the Oregon Feed Deal- 
ers’ Ass’n, in the Multnomah Hotel here 
May 24. 

Washington, D. C.—Production of distil- 
lers’ dried grains during March totaled 14,- 
100 tons, bringing the total since last July to 
113,200 tons, compared with 13,900 and 111,- 
000 tons, respectively, during the same peri- 
ods a year ago.—dAgricultural Marketing 
Service. 

Chicago, Ill—The campaign for delegates 
to the annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Ass’n at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., May 23 and 24, is off to a 
rousing and enthusiastic start with an un- 
usual invitation being forwarded to members 
by President Ralph Field. 


Alfalfa meal production totaled 14,000 tons 
for commercial purposes during March, 
bringing the total for the 10 months ending 
with March to 237,000 tons, compared with 
14,000 and 243,000 tons during the same pe- 
riods a year ago, reports the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S.D.A. 


Brewers’ dried grains production amounted 
to 8,400 tons, during March, bringing the to- 
tal for the 9 months ending with March to 
73,600 tons, compared with 8,900 and 72,- 
300 tons, respectively, during the same pe- 
riods a year ago, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service of the U.S.D.A. 

Washington, D. C.—Apr. 1 estimates of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 Corn Belt 
States show a 2 per cent increase over the 
same date last year, and the largest number 
on that date in the last four years. Decreases 
occurred in 3 states, increases in 6, no change 
in 2. The increases occurred in Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and South 
Dakota—Agricultural Marketing Service. 


. . 
Sorghum Grain Practical 
. . . 
in Feeding Pigs 

Sorghum grains proved as palatable to pigs as 
shelled corn in four separate feeding trials, in- 
volving nine comparisons with growing and 
fattening pigs, self-fed, conducted by M. L. 
Baker and C, I. Reinmiller at the Nebraska ex- 
periment station, 

Pigs receiving sorghum gained as rapidly as 
those fed corn. On the basis of the amount 
of feed required per unit of gain, whole milo, 
ground milo, whole kafir, ground kafir, whole 
kalo, and ground kalo averaged 90, 90, 89, 91 
87, and 91 per cent respectively, as efficient as 
shelled corn. Grinding was a doubtful economy. 

Carcasses of sorghum-fed pigs practically 
edualled carcasses of corn-fed pigs in yield, 
finish, firmness, and grade. 


An employer’s offer to settle for the 
amount due does not estop an employe from 
bringing suit and recovering judgment for 
double the amount of wages and overtime, 
as allowed by the Wage and Hour Law, 
according to Judge Desmond in the New 
York Supreme Court at Buffalo. 
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Heat Improves Feed Value 
of Soybean Meal 


Raw soybeans contain a sulfur and nitrogen 
containing complex that is readily absorbed by 


rats, but that these animals cannot use to 
build tissues. Heating the soybeans makes this 
complex available for tissue building purposes, 
according to experiments by L. M. Johnson, 
H. T. Parsons and H. Steenbock, at the Wis- 
consin Experiment station. 

These experimenters determined the sulfur 
and nitrogen balances on rats receiving ex- 
peller-type soybean oil meal (150 degrees C.), 
raw whole soybeans, auto-claved whole soy- 
beans, and both raw and auto-claved soybeans 
extracted with ether, hexane, or a hexane- 
methanol mixture. 

Absorption of sulfur and nitrogen was the 
same on all diets, but the amounts retained were 
markedly higher on the heat-treated expeller 
meal, or the auto-claved soybeans than on the 
raw soybeans, or the solvent-extracted soybeans. 


New Soybean Products Trade 
Marks 


Soybeans continue to edge their way into 
the edible products field, according to late 
filings of trade marks. 

B-NUTS, inclosed in a fanciful inclosing 
line, is trade mark No. 425,626, filed by Charles 
A. Raymond, doing business as Raymond Prod- 
ucts Co., Marion, Ohio, for selected processed 
soybeans. The trade mark is indicative of the 
product, representing roasted and salted soy- 
beans for use as a confection. 


STAVITE, in stencil lettering, is trade 
mark No. 425,589, filed by A. E. Staley Manu- 
facturing Co., Decatur, Ill., for soybean flour. 


Calves Need Carotene 


Wide variations in the carotene intake neces- 
sary to protect different animals against vita- 
min A deficiency were found by R. E. Ward, S. 
I. Bechdel, and N. B. Guerrant, in experiments 
with grade calves kept in a modern barn 
equipped with a heating and ventilating system. 
In their discussion of the results, they said: 

“The requirements of some animals (for 
carotene) appear to be much higher than others 
even when consuming similar rations. Some 
of the animals on timothy hay were apparently 
protected by a daily intake of 14 micrograms 
of carotene per pound body weight, whereas 
others required 19 micrograms. Similar results 
were obtained with other feedstuffs with the 
exception that as biological value of the caro- 
tene in a feedstuff increases the range appar- 
ently becomes narrower. 

“Similar variations were also observed in 
the amounts of carotene from different carriers 
necessary to prevent the symptoms of vitamin 
A deficiency. Of the various sources of vita- 
min A tested, a carotene concentrate appears to 
be the most efficient source as levels of 11 
micrograms of carotene protected all animals 
excepting one Guernsey. The fortified cod liver 
oil and the alfalfa hay were almost as efficient. 

With timothy hay as the carrier the require- 
ments were appreciably higher, an intake of 19 
micrograms being necessary for all the animals. 
The carotene of corn silage and of corn meal. 
was utilized as efficiently as that of timothy 
hay. The requirements for the carotene from 
alfalfa molasses silage was much higher, a level 
of 33 micrograms being necessary for com- 
plete protection. 
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Does Grinding Grain Increase 


Feed Value? 


The grinding of farm grains to be fed to 
dairy cows usually increases the feeding value 
by 15 to 20 per cent. For high-producing cows 
and very small calves the grain should be 
ground. For low-producing cows, older calves, 
and heifers, the cost of grinding the grain 
should be compared with the increased value 
brought about by grinding. Protein supple- 
ments also should be purchased ground rather 
than in nut or pea sizes, since the ground sup- 
plements mix better with ground grains. 


GRINDING AND ROUGHAGE — There 
appears to be no advantage in grinding good 
quality hay for dairy cattle, because the digesti- 
bility of the hay is not increased thereby. Grind- 
ing or chopping coarse roughages such as soy- 
bean hay and corn stover reduces the amount 
of refused feed as compared with the same 
roughage given whole, but the coarsest portions 
of such feeds are so low in nutritive value that 
the real saving may amount to not more than 
5 to 8 per cent of the feeding value. 

Another disadvantage to grinding roughage 
is that the dust from ground roughage is ob- 
jectionable. For one reason, it is likely to get 
into the milk; and for another, it may irritate 
the throats of the workmen. The dust is par- 
ticularly objectionable in barns where high- 
grade milk is produced. 

Feeding dairy cows a mixture of grain and 
roughage that have been ground together is not 
good practice, because it makes it impossible to 
feed the grain in proportion to milk yields and 
at the same time give the cows the amounts of 
roughage they need—lIllinois Circular 502. 


New Feed Trade Marks 


(Since last published in the Journals) 

TANK-A-MEAL is trade mark No. 419,356, 
filed by May Way Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., for hog feed. 

CHOWMIX is trade mark No. 417,713, filed 
by Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo., for 
poultry and stock feed, including dairy feed. 

GOLDEN MAGIC, in script lettering, is 
trade mark No. 427,358, filed by Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, Kan., for stock and 
poultry feeds. 

FLAVONNE is trade mark No. 424,909, 
filed by Dawe’s Products Co., Chicago, Ill, 
for a soluble supplement to be used in com- 
bination with animal and poultry feeds. 

A SETTING SUN and a bridge are the 
important parts of trade mark No. 424,822, 
filed by Richmond Fisheries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., for fish meal for stock and poultry 
feeds. 

DEMON in outline letters, over a repre- 
sentation of a devil, tending his fires, is trade 
mark No. 426,690, filed by Des Moines Oat 


Products Co., Des Moines, Ia., for livestock 
feeds. 
CAFETERIA POULTRY MASH, incor- 


porating a design including a hen, a turkey, a 
star, a map of Minnesota, and the slogan “Sav- 
ings and Service,” is trade mark No. 425,673, 
filed by Minnesota Farm Bureau Service Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., for poultry feed. 

LACTO-VEE is trade mark No. 427,630, 
filed by Lacto-Vee Products Co., Dayton and 
Blanchester, O., for a blend of proteins, vita- 
mins, iodine, and minerals used in preparing 
poultry rations, turkey and duck feed, hog con- 
centrates, dog and fox feeds, pig meal, and 
dairy ration concentrates. 

G, pierced by an arrow, on a background 
representing a pennant flying from a flagstaff, 
is trade mark No. 426,875, filed by D. H. 
Grandin Milling Co., Jamestown, N. Y., for 
stock feeds, including oats, corn, barley, bar- 
fey middlings, hominy feed, and oat hulls for 
feeding purposes, dairy feed, milk-maker dairy 
feed, fitting ration feed, horse feed, green stock 


feed, pig and hog feed, and a long line of 
poultry feeds, including grains, scratches, spe- 
cial mixes, and mashes for chicks, breeders, 
broilers, layers and turkeys. 


Heat and Soybeans 


By F. B. Morrrson of Cornell University 
before Am. Soc. of Animal Production 


Considerable work has been done recently 
upon the effect of heat treatment and other fac- 
tors on the nutritive value of soybeans. In in- 
vestigations with rats and with gr>wing, fat- 
tening pigs at the Indiana Station it was found 
that the cooking or roasting of soybeans re- 
sulted in a change that made them an excellent 
protein supplement to corn. Further, the corn- 
soybean ration, with either raw, cooked or 
roasted soybean, or soybean oilmeal, was im- 
proved by the addition of a calcium and phos- 
phorus supplement. 

Investigations at the Wisconsin Station 
showed that the nutritive value of the soybean 
protein was definitely increased by heat treat- 
ment. In later work it has been found that 
heat treatment, up to short periods of auto- 
claving, increased the nutritive value of soy- 
bean protein. Beyond this point, however, in- 
creases in the time or the temperature of auto- 
claving resulted in progressive losses in the 
value of the protein. Soybeans roasted too 
much were no better than raw soybeans in 
quality of protein. The variety of soybeans did 
not affect the quality of protein in five varieties 
studied. Extraction of soybeans with hexane or 
methanol did not improve the quality of the 


protein. 
From these studies it was concluded, “It 
appears that soybeans contain a sulfur and 


nitrogen containing complex which is absorba- 
ble but cannot be used for tissue building pur- 
poses. Heating the soybeans makes it avail- 
able.” 

While well cooked soybean oilmeal or soy- 
beans produce much better results in feeding 
poultry or swine than raw soybeans, raw soy- 
beans have proven to be a satisfactory protein 
supplement for dairy cows, beef cattle, and 
sheep. It is therefore of interest to find 
whether the value of soybean proteins for rumi- 
nants is increased by heat treatment. 

We have conducted one series of metabolism 
experiments with growing lambs at the Cornell 
Station to study this problem, and another 
series is now in progress. In the first series, 
lambs fed a ration in which nearly all the pro- 
tein came from the soybean product, stored the 
following percentages of the protein: Ground 


raw soybeans, 15 per cent; soybean flakes (fat 
not extracted), 16.3 per cent; solvent-process 
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soybean oilmeal without special heat treatment, 
20.8 per cent; and well-cooked solvent-process 
soybean oilmeal, 22.7 per cent. 

In recent unpublished work with rats at the 
Alabama Station it has been found that the 
protein of both soybeans and cowpeas is im- 
proved by cooking and that soybean protein is 
superior to cowpea protein for small animals. 

Investigations are in progress at Ohio State 
University in which the digestibility and the 
biological value of various soybean prepara- 
tions are being studied with rats. Thus far, 
the biological value of the protein is unex- 
tracted soybean flakes and soybean flakes ex- 
tracted with carbon tetrachloride has been less 
than that of gasoline extracted flakes or of 
expeller-process soybean oilmeal. 


Corn under seal for federal loans increased 
between Mar. 27 and Apr. 10 over 30,000,000 
bus. to 290,562,000 bus. The heavy increase 
resulted from the Mar. 31 time limit on appli- 
cations for loans. 
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Automatic Magnetic Separator 
Positive action on AC or DC cur- re 
rent. Reasonably priced. Its com- 
pactness and light weight g 
permits easy installation on 
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Mutual Fire Prevention Bu- 
reau of Chicago, Ill. Write 
for literature and prices. 
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Animal 
Nutrition 


by L. A. Maynard 


This book presents the principles of 
nutrition and their application in feed- 
ing practice. 

Contains chapters on: The Vitamins; 
Feeding Experiments; Nutritional Bal- 
ances; Lactation; Reproduction and 
on other subjects vital in the feeding 
of livestock. 

Attractively bound in cloth, 483 
pages, 20 illustrations, many charts 
and formulae. Weight 3 lbs., price 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Iowa City, Ia—Mrs. Melvin Havel has 
brought suit against the lowa City Poultry 
& Egg Co. for $430.40 damages, alleging that 
75 hens and 3 cockerels died after eating feed 
bought of defendant, and that egg produc- 
tion of the flock was lost for three months. 

Atlantic City, N. J.—The Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council will hold its fifth 
exposition in the Municipal Auditorium, Oct. 
1-4. The educational program includes, feed- 
ing, and care of growing birds and layers, 
and the latest information on diseases, and 
diet deficiencies. 

Lafayette, Ind.—May 2, 3 and 4 have been 
set as the dates for the annual Purdue Egg 
and Baby Chick Show to be held in the Poul- 
try Building, West Lafayette. This show, 
known as “The Pioneer Show of America,” 
opens the competition in the production of 
high quality eggs and chicks to all farmers, 
poultrymen, and hatcherymen in this country. 

The recovery during the past 2 years in 
the size of laying flocks has brought Apr. 1 
numbers of layers back close to the 10-year 
(1929-38) April average of reported numbers. 
The average number of layers reported in farm 
flocks on Apr. 1 was 3 per cent greater than 
last year on that date; the number on March 1 
was 3.5 per cent greater and on Feb. 1 was 2 
per cent greater than a year earlier.—U.S.D.A. 


Ducklings Need Riboflavin 


Ducklings require a minimum of 300 gamm2 
of riboflavin per 100 grams of feeds for maxi- 
mum growth, according to James C. Fritz, 
Wallace Archer and Donald Barker, who raised 
ducklings in batteries at the Elgin (Ill.) re- 
search laboratories of the Borden Co., and pro- 
duced normal growth. This riboflavin require- 
ment is about the same as for chicks. 

Experiments with purified diets indicated that 
ducklings require some factor or factors that 
are not needed by chicks. Leg deformities ap- 
peared when ducklings were raised on semi- 
purified diets. 

A fishy odor and flavor in the meat of the 
birds was corrected by elimination of cod liver 
oil and fish meal from the diet for a few days 
before the birds were killed and dressed 


Vegetable with Animal Protein 
for Efficient Feeding 


A belief that various vegetable protein sup- 
plements are deficient in much the same com- 
ponents is supported by results in experiments 
at the University of Wisconsin, conducted and 
reported by J. B. Christiansen, H. J. Deobald, 
J. Ge Halpin, and’ E. B. Hart; 

When these experimenters combined other 
high protein vegetab'e meals (linseed oil meal, 
or corn gluten meal) with soybean meal they 
got no better growth in White Leghorn or 
Barred Rock chicks than when they used com- 
mercial expeller soybean meal alone to supple- 
ment a basal ration of ground yellow. corn 45, 
wheat bran 15, wheat middlings 15, alfalfa leaf 
meal 5, limestone grits 1.5, granite grits 1.5, 
iodized salt .5, and cod liver oil .5, a ration that 
produced satisfactory growth when supplement- 
ed by 8 per cent each of dried skimmilk and 
meat scraps. 

Exceptionally good growth of chicks fol- 
lowed use of 3 per cent or 4 per cent of sar- 
dine, menhaden, or whitefish meal in combina- 
tion with soybean oil meal in these rations. 
The sardine meal proved most efficient of the 
fish meals tried, 

Combining dried skimmilk with soybean meal 
proved a more efficient source of protein in 
these rations than the combination of either 
meat scraps or casein with soybean oil meal. 


Pellets Fill Hens' Feed 
Requirements Rapidly 


Crossbred Leghorn-Rhode Island Kked hens 
kept in individual laying cages were the sub- 
jects of experiments by B. R. Burmester and 
L. E. Card, at the University of Lllinois, to de- 
termine the effect of restricting the feeding 
time on the amount of food consurfied, the 
body weight and egg production. Artificial light 
provided a 14-hour day from 6 a. m. to 8 p. m. 
during the five month winter-spring experimen- 
tal period. 

The same combination of feed ingredients 
were received by each hen, but some received 
their feed in all-mash form, while others re- 
ceived pellets. 

Hens fed the all-mash ration lost in Lody 
weight and egg production rapidly when their 
feeding time was restricted to less than six 
hours daily. 

Hens fed pellets ate a given quantity of feed 
in shorter time, and were able to maintain 
weight and egg production on feeding sched- 
ules as short as two continuous hours daily, 
or 20 minutes every 12 hours. 


Oats as a Poultry Feed 


By Dr. R. T. Parkuurst, Massachusetts State 
College 

Nine samples of oats weighing 35-37 pounds 
per bushel analyzed on an average as high in 
protein and only 1% higher in fibre than six 
samples of 40-45 pound per bushel oats, accord- 
ing to the Massachusetts Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Feed Control Service. 

The advantages of the so-called “poultry” oat 
over a 36-pound oat of the same quality grade, 
is questionable. The feeding of the lower 
weight grades of oats may result in a substan- 
tial saving. The hopper feeding of oats to lay- 
ers at all times, but especially in confinement, 
is on the increase. Oat hulls carry considerable 
of the cannibalism preventing factor and this 
accounts for part of their increased popularity. 
Oats have also been shown to carry factors for 
the prevention of gizzard lesions (not gizzard 
hemorrhages ). 

It seems probable that oats should be con- 
fined to not more than 40% of the total ration. 
When comparative rations usually carried be- 
tween 50 and 60% of substituted grains, the 
Canadian National Research Council report the 
following values for egg production when bar- 
ley is taken as 100: Barley 100, corn 105, wheat 
99, oats 88, and rye 96. For actual feed eaten 
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per 100 eggs produced, the values were: Bar- 
ley 100, corn 97, wheat 99, oats 104, and rye 
97. The oats were slightly less efficient than 
the other grains when these larger proportions 
were included in the ration. 

In most rations the following feeds are 1n- 
terchangeable; ground corn and ground wheat, 
ground barley and ground cats, finely ground 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
THE DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Springfield, Ouio 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION—Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. 603 pages, 
215 illustrations. Weight 4 lbs., price 
$4.00 plus postage. 

PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hurd 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 
date. Contains all important discover- 
ies in poultry production made in re- 
cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 
Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Jull 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 


Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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mouth speeds feeding. Ideal for all commercial 
handles the flint-like hardness of hybrid’ corn, 
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heavy oats and standard middlings and gray 
shorts and flour middlings. Ground corn or 
corn meal is somewhat deficient in manganese 
and when used in large proportions, tends to 
increase cannibalism as compared with ground 
oats. When reducing yellow corn meal, care 
must be taken to maintain an adequate vitamin 
A or carotene intake. 


Are Poultry Rations Deficient 


in Vitamin E? 


L. C. Norris, of the department of poultry 
husbandry, Cornell University, concludes with 
Dr. Erwin Jungherr of the Storrs agricultural 
experiment station, that reported favorable re- 
sults in controlling fowl paralysis by means 
of wheat germ oil have not been confirmed. 
Discussing a paper by Dr. Jungherr, he says: 

“Whereas vitamin E has been found by Dam, 
Glavind, Bernth and Hagens (1938) and by 
Pappenheimer, Goettsch, and Jungherr (1939) 
to be effective in preventing the development 
of nutritional encephalomalacia (softening of 
the brain), a number of investigators have 
shown that this vitamin is without effect in 
the prevention of fowl paralysis. He concluded 
therefore, that the favorable results obtained 
by Butler and Warren (1938) and by Butler, 
Warren, and Hammersland (1938) in the con- 
trol of fowl paralysis by means of wheat germ 
oil have not been confirmed. 


“The recent report of Taylor and DeOme 
(1939) . is specially interesting as a high 
neoplastic (subject to abnormal growths, such 
as tumors) line of chickens and a low neoplas- 
tic line were used in the experimental work as 
well as lines not selected with respect to neo- 
plasms. The number of chickens used in this 
work was exceptionally large. In the high neo- 
plastic line the mortality in the pullets of the 
control lot between the ages of 10 weeks and 
10 months was 16.9 per cent and that in the 
pullets of the wheat germ oil lot 16.2 per cent. 
The mortality during this period in all the pul- 
lets fed the control diet was 6.4 per cent and 
that in all the pullets fed the wheat germ 
diet 6 per cent. The authors concluded that 
... feeding of wheat germ oil had no appre- 
ciable effect on the incidence, type, or age of 
onset of lymphomatosis.’ , 


“The generally negative character of the re- 
sults obtained in the studies on fowl paralysis 
provides no evidence of a deficiency of vitamin 
E in practical poultry rations. The work of 
Pappenheimer and associates (1939), however, 
seems to indicate that occasionally such rations 
are deficient in this vitamin. These investiga- 
tors were unable to distinguish between field 
nutritional encephalomalacia and that which 
develops in chicks fed on diet 108 of Pappen- 
heimer and Goettsch (1931). They also con- 
firmed the work of Dam and associates (1938) 
in which success in preventing the development 
of nutritional encenhalomalacia in chicks fed 
the Papnenheimer-Goettsch diet was obtained 
by supplying them with a small amount of 
alpha-tocopherol daily. 

“Ni (1937, 1938) also upholds the. hvpothe- 
sis that the effect of alpha-tocopherol in pre- 
venting the developments of nutritional encepha- 
lomalacia is not due to its vitamin characteris- 
tics. 

“Bauernfeind, Caskey. and Norris have ob- 
tained results which indicate that the storage of 
mixed feed at room temperature for a period of 
two months promotes the development of nutri- 
tional encephalomalacia in the chicks to which 
the feed is given. 

“Tn view of the evidence . . . it cannot yet be 
concluded that practical poultry rations are 
ocasionally deficient in vitamin E in spite of the 
fact that Dam and associates (1938) and Pap- 
penheimer and associates (1939) were success- 
ful in preventing the development of nutritional 
encephalomalacia in chicks by feeding alpha- 
tocopherol. This conclusion is upheld by Holmes, 


Cravens, and Halpin (1939), who found that 
hens fed the Wisconsin breeder ration produced 
eggs which hatched satisfactorily and slightly, 
but not significantly, better than the eggs of 
comparable hens fed the same diet toether with 
0.5 c.c. of wheat germ oil per hen daily.” 


Dry Skimmilk Improves Poultry 
Rations 


In three experiments, each of which involved 
eight groups of Single Comb White Leghorns 
from one-day-old to 72 weeks of age, Walther 
H. Ott, H. C. Knandel, and R. V. Boucher, at 
Pennsylvania State College, found that high- 
grade, all-mash rations were improved by the 
addition of dry skimmilk. 

The basal ration used from day old to 
12 weeks of age consisted of 50 per cent ground 
yellow corn, 10 standard wheat middlings, 10 
wheat bran, 10 ground heavy oats, 5 alfalfa 
meal, 6.5 meat scraps, 6.5 fish meal, 1 ground 
limestone, .5 salt, and .5 cod liver oil, by weight. 
From 12 to 72 weeks of age the basal ration 
fed was the same except for addition of .5 per 
cent corn, .5 cod liver oil, and 3 limestone, and 
reduction of the meat scraps and fish meal by 2 
per cent each. 

In the comparative groups this basal ration 
was modified to contain .25, 2.5, 3.75, 5, 6.25, 7.5 
and 8.75 per cent respectively, of dry skimmitk. 
Adjustments were made in the volume of corn, 
limestone, meat scraps and fish meal to keep 
the protein, calcium and phosphorus contents 
of the rations uniform. 


Rate of growth during the first two to four 
weeks of age, total feed intake and gain in 
weight during the growing period and feed effi- 
ciency in the early part of the growing period 
increased with increasing amounts of dry skim- 
milk in the all-mash rations. Greatest extra 
gains in weight per pound of dry skimmilk con- 
sumed occurred in the groups fed 1.25 and 2.5 
per cent dry skimmilk. In these groups maxi- 
mum efficiency occurred within the first six to 
12 weeks of age. In the first and third experi- 
ments the average difference in medn body 
weight and one-third the average difference in 
total feed intake per 1.25 per cent dry skim- 
milk were accounted for by the tenth week 
of age. 

Body weight at sexual maturity, hatchability 
and egg weight increased and age at sexual ma- 
turity decreased with increasing amounts of dry 
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skimmilk in the ration. Egg production in the 
groups fed 2.5 to 5 per cent dry skimmilk and 
hatchability in the groups fed 2.5 to 3.75 per 
cent dry skimmilk were essentially as satisfac- 
tory as in the groups fed higher levels. 

Differences in the mortality between the eight 
groups in the laying period were not significant 
in the first or third experiments. In the second 
experiment, involving the second generations on 
the eight respective rations, mortality of the 
pullets fed none to 5 ner cent dry skimmilk was 
almost two times that of the pullets fed 6.25 
to 8.75 per cent. Major causes were leukosis 
and neurolymphomatosis 


Adulterations and Mis- 
brandings 


George Frederick Obrecht, trading as P. 
Fred’k Obrecht & Son and the Hood Mills Co., 
at Baltimore, Md., pleaded guilty and was fined 
$5 and costs in No. 30948 under the Food & 
Drugs Act. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture representa- 
tives alleged the defendant shipped a quantity 
of fine ground feeding oatmeal in interstate 
commerce within the period about Jan. 13 to 
Mar. 24, 1939, inclusive, which was adulterated 
in that a mixture consisting almost entirely of 
wheat and rice products and containing little, 
if any, oat products, had been substituted for 
fine ground feeding oatmeal, which it was repre- 
sented to be. 

The same defendant was fined $55 and costs 
in No. 30950, which involved interstate ship- 
ment of products represented as feeding oat- 
meal, pulverized oats, and ground oats, which 
was alleged to contain in addition such other 
substances as rice hulls, rice fragments, rice 
bran, barley, barley hulls, cassava meal, and 
starch other than oat starch; flour middlings 
which consisted of wheat products and cassava 
meal; and red dog feed consisting of wheat 
flour and tissues, rye flour and tissues, and 
cassava meal. These products were labeled in 
part, variously: “Hood Mills Co.,” “Farmers 
Service Bureau,’ and “Dried Grains Corpo- 
ration.” 

Prosecutors were sustained in their contention 
that the mixtures had been prepared in imita- 
tion of the pulverized oats, fine ground feeding 
oatmeal, ground oats, flour middlings, and red 
dog they purported to be. In addition a defi- 
ciency of protein was found in some lots and 
excess of fiber in some, and a deficiency of 
fat in one. 
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Problems in Soybean 
Processing 


By W. C. Ganctorr, Cincinnati, O., before 
National Chemurgic Council 


To. fabricate materials from soybeans merely 
to have them compete with materials made 
from cottonseed, flax, peanuts, etc., is a pretty 
short-sighted policy and not particularly effec- 
tive in solving the problems of the farmer. En- 
thusiasts are too often too loth to get down to 
brass tacks. Products derived from soybeans 
must be as good as, or better than those they 
attempt to supplant, they must show some ad- 
vantage in some way, be it in cost price, spe- 
cific property, availability, ease of handling, 
etc., and they must produce equal or superior 
consumer satisfaction somehow. 


There is the concomitant meal left in an 
amount equal to about 80 per cent of the 
original bean weight. Of what value are this 
oil and this meal? Surely chemurgically they 
are something far more than mere commodities. 

First of all the processor must study the 
markets open to such products. With what 
does each compete? What price factors per- 
tain? How far shall processing go? Is it more 
profitable to sell oil for paint purposes or shall 
it be refined to an edible grade? What com- 
petitive factors rule? What about the meal 
as feed for cattle, swine and poultry? How 
does expeller meal compare with solvent ex- 
tracted meal? For such evaluation one must 
have a complete history of the processing. 
What about relative nutritive values? What 
about relative digestibility coefficients? What 
place do such meals have as bases for human 
food products? What is the vitamin picture? 

The manufacturers of soybean enamels on 
the one hand and oleomargarine on the other 
require their own definite specifications in each 
case. If soybean plastics are to be derived 
from soybean meals, somewhere there must be 
a lot of research to determine the specific 
properties and characteristics required. The 
same holds true in the development of every 
other product derived from the products of 
soybean processing. 

From early days the high protein content of 
the soybean has been most intriguing. A very 
little research will soon indicate that this protein 
make-up is a very complex one, that the me- 
chanical problems attendant upon chemical 
processing multiply with exceeding rapidity and 
that application for specific uses such as paper 
size, paper coating, glues, paints, films, fibers, 
etc., require a detailed tailoring of no small 
order to enable such products to serve usefully 
and satisfactorily in competition with a host 
of other chemical products which teo may*scome 
from other chemurgic operations. The effect 
of temperatures, pressures, time factors, EtC;, 
are only a few of the items with which re- 
search must concern itself. 


Approximately one-fourth of the weight of 
the soybean is made up of a carbohydrate frac- 
tion. What can be done with this material? 
There are galactans, pentosans, arabans, hemi- 
celluloses, pentoses, hexoses and other bodies 
in this mixture. No processing beyond the 
primary meal derived on oil extraction can 
fail to consider this carbohydrate fraction. A 
vast amount of research still lies ahead before 
the problems in this field are worked out. This 
is one of the fertile fields still pretty much 
unexplored and unexploited. 


Government laboratories, experiment  sta- 
tions, universities and private industrial labora- 
tories are all busy on chemical and allied re- 
search. Marketing research must accompany 
any of these. The farmer must do his share, 
the scientist has his place, the salesman his 
niche and the banker must use both his brains 
and his educated money. Co-operative efforts 
on the part of all can and will make the soy- 
bean crop one of real major chemurgic interest 
and of real value to American agriculture. 


New Dog Food Trade Marks 


BISKIBS is trade mark No. 427,366, filed 
by Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., Frederick, Md., 
for dog food. 

COMMON SENSE is trade mark No. 425,- 
559, filed by Common Sense Products, Inc., 
Clinton, N. Y., for dog food. 

D. & G. BLUE RIBBON is trade mark No. 
427,367, filed by Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., 
Frederick, Md., for dog food. 

HEXIES is trade mark No. 426,836, 
filed by Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., for 
food for dogs and other carnivoreus animals. 

SUREMINK is trade mark No. 424,659, 
filed by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for food for carnivorous animals, particularly 
mink food. 

KEN-L-LAC is trade mark No. 420,666, 
filed by Chappel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill., for 
vitaminic food for dogs, cats, and other car- 
nivorous animals. 

SASSY is trade mark No. 427,121, filed by 
Los Angeles Sales Co., doing business as Sassy 
Brand Dog Food Co., Harbor City, Cal., for 
canned dog and cat food. 

ADMIN is trade mark No. 423,160, filed by 
Copper, McDougall & Robertson, Ltd. Berk- 
hamsted, Eng., for a supplementary food for 
dogs containing essential vitamins and minerals. 

HI-LIFE in outline letters is trade mark 
No. 425,255, filed by Ready Foods Co., Inc., 
doing business as Hi-Life Packing Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., for canned dog food. 

FLAG, a drawing of a dog, and the slogan, 
“Their Tails Will Wag If You Feed Them 
Flag,” are the parts of trade mark No. 424,767, 
filed by Dog & Cat Food Products, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., for canned dog food. 

ARISTOCRAT, against a fanciful design 
incorporating a picture of a dog wearing a 
monocle, is trade mark No. 415,895, filed by 
Keeno Packing Co., doing business as Aristo- 
crat Packing Co., South Gate, Cal., for canned 
dog and cat food. 


- Dog Food Testing 
At the convention of the American Animal 
Hospital Ass’n at Hollywood, Cal., it was an- 
nounced that the com’ite on foods will accept 
for consideration the results obtained by inde- 
pendent laboratories, not associated with the 
manufacturer, on market samples of dog foods. 
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EQUIPMENT, REGARDLESS 
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YOU CAN PRODUCE WITH 
THIS ECONOMICAL 1500- 
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There’s real sales appeal in scratch feed 
with bright, clean-cut, golden corn. 
With the Sprout-Waldron Model J, 
complete cutter, grader, blower, aspira- 
tor and dust collector, you can produce 
cut corn at low cost of quality equal to 
the best competitive product made on 
large capacity equipment. 

Write for descriptive literature on Sprout-Waldron 
cutters, mixers, conveyors or other feed mill machinery 
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W. B. Drury, 911 Fourth Ave., N. W., Rochester, Minn. 
Morgan L. Woodruff, 2526 Thornwood Ave., Wilmette, III. 
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Excess Calcium Redes: 
Availability of Manganese 


An excess of calcium and phosphorus in the 
diet of chicks greatly reduces the availability of 
manganese in the intestinal tract, according to 
experiments of C. D. Caskey, and L. C. Norris, 
of Cornell University. i 


They fed groups of chicks a basal diet con- 
taining 1 and .5 per cent of calcium and phos- 


_-phorus, respectively, and others a basal diet con- 


taining 3 and 1.5 per cent of calcium and phos- 
phorus, respectively, plus graded levels of man- 
ganese. 


_ Chicks receiving 1 per cent calcium and .5 
per cent phosphorus i in their diet were complete- 
ly protected from perosis by 2.5 mg. of man- 


ganese in each 100 gm. of feed. As much as — 


14 mg. of manganese failed to completely pre- 


vent verosis in the chicks receiving levels of 
3 per cent calcium and 1.5 per cent “phosphorus : 


r 


in their feed. 


z * 


Turnhead | Directs Ground 
Grains from Meal Collector 


Instead of having a series of ropes dangling 
from butterfly valves to direct the flow of 
ground materials from the meal collector of 


. 


the rim aie an old pulléy to hold the turning 
lever. 


The turnhead has a 10-inch spout denne 
ground products from the meal collector into 
either of four spouts. One spout leads to the 
outside of the building to fill trucks with bulk 
feed. Another leads into the molasses mixer 
on the first floor. A third leads into the sack- 
ing unit of the molasses mixer to serve as a 
sacking spout. The fourth leads directly into 
the feed mixer on the first floor. 


Space is left under the turnhead for placing 


two or three more spouts should need for them 
arise. 


- 


Certificate Plan Favored 
By E. R. Wotr 

Accepting the theory that the farmer must 
be helped at the expense of taxpayers just as 
manufacturers are helped at the expense of 
consumers, the bill of Senator Wheeler, S 2395, 
for the certificate plan of collecting taxes from 
bread consumers for distribution to wheat pro- 
ducers has the advantage that it will not inter- 


_fere with the present marketing g system. 


ne hammer mill, H. C. Wolcott, manager~ on : 


the Rolling Prairie Lumber & Grain Co., 
Rolling Prairie, Ind., employs a turnhead. 


A framework of Bits supports the turnhead 


— 


under the out’et of the meal collector on the — 


second floor of the grinding and mixing division 
of the company’s elevator. A strong pipe ex- 
tending from the turnhead down thru the sec- 
ond floor to the feed workroom has a lever 
attached to its lower end to lift and set the 
turnhead. The turnhead is held securely in 
position in which it 1s set- by notches cut in 


The farm storage feature of the present farm 
program will be minimized, releasing more grain 
to commercial channels. 


Accumulation of large stocks of wheat by the 
government will be prevented. 
The wheat certificates would 


be readily 


~cashable by grain buyers. 


Compared with the cost of production plan 
the certificate plan is the lesser of two evils, 
from the standpoint of the grain dealer, who, 
however, would be engaged in- the policing of. 
sales of wheat to prevent sales in excess of farm 
marketing quotas. : 


This being the case the country. grain buyer 


can inform his patrons that he is heart and | 
soul in favor of the certificate plan. 


d. 
C. Wolcott, manager of Rolling Prairie Lumber & Grain Co., Rolling Prairie, Ind., 
x with Turnhead below Meal Collector in Company’s Feed Grinding Unit. 
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Imports sel years of Feeds 


Imports and exports 
February, and for 2 mos. 


of feedstuffs 
ending February, 


during 


¢ 


1940, and 1939, as reported by the Buro of 


» 


Feed Prices. nm 
The following table shows the closing bid a! 


7," 
4 


Foreign and Domestic Commer CS, pWweremas 
follows, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. except where 
noted otherwise: v 
MPORTS . 
_ February 2 mos. ending Feb. 
1940 511939) 1940 1939 
Haye sonm, TOT a 8:90 gop t15,101 8,050 
Cocon r 
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Linseed | , 
cake? sawn nae 1,307,066 $4,000 a 607,066 2 aay 
All other | bey 
cake} ... 3,091,400 1 1742, 600 4,373, 150. 2,833,588 ang 
Wheat fds* 81 ee os 20, 059 69,901 41,358 Ls 
Beet pulp* “1394 791-2494 ; 
Tankage.. 2, 343 3,172) 6,424 Bs oe 044 * 
Fish-scrap wy 179 4, 129 ae 25 598 9, 471 7 
< EXPORTS * ; ” «3 
ELV" oro felesaetel Dee 285 G29 Rae ibe 
Posvensee ss rie ee 1 co sioe. © Sti) are 
Caliente kar aa: Tl palling ey = 34 
Linseed y ¢ Pak as 
cake ian. 8 21,816 21, 853 a2, 30743, 521 mh ie 
Other oil j tpi lnt v4 ¥ 
Neale (7 sage uene Ace: sh 200 appa et 920 ‘ of 
Cottonseed | ee sig Pl F a3 
Meal scr 126 168 - 319 +2, ue 
Linseed meal 536 | 540 al 283 EPS pie y 
Babassu / , - Pte wile 
cake meal. x. Or areiceae 100 shy tea ire ooh 
Soybean oil pray g soe ~ 
cake meal. 5,611 4,213 13, 658 sae dss” tes 
Other oil “ligt hom Cea ave 
meal cake. 4,903 POS 4 1, 279 08 Se we 
- Wish meals ae | wou “ta2'e ie BS ©) 2) Er 
Mxd. dairy & é ae ee 
“poultry fds, 648 973 re 1,230 Wa anole > 
Oyster shells 700 2,221 2,164 ee ay 
Oe omaa fas. 5 Add wi adh nme egos a eh A. 
_ & mxd. fds. BA ZOE A Sis ky 
Other feed = Cw 2 \ alae toh ae 
bran‘ sis heWm apllsi4 weg 1,878 Bs 36 608 “a Ge 
Karin,’ milo > © 9s, foie sa ne oa ca ws gn 
(b us.) ge : Ac te ii beter vf 
*2 000 Ib. tons. +Pounds. Bene Sey bh oe 
‘ Pe ay, ft re. ‘ 
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price each week for May futures of standard is 
bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal aes ve 


No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, ‘in dollars per 
ton, and No. 2 yellow corn oy G2 yellow 


soy beans in cents per “bushel: 


* 


: a) : 
"Minneapolis Spot ae City ramet 
| Bra eo 
m| : 18.85 De aD wk 
4 ). 18. aay , : 
: 5 20.25 3500. (i 
Mebv UiT Netter 1200! 21.50 - 18. 75 22.70 - 
5 5 18.5088 22840 RA 
1. Seeliced (im 22.25 SF + 
: $1850) 22358 4 
; 18.20 22.10 
a 18.45 — 225500 
By 19505, 23.25 
‘ 6. Z 19.50 3395 1 
os 5 19.25 728,95, 
Aprsecoh erie 24.50 24.50 19.85 i 23.80 — 
n ~*St. Louis. ‘ Chicago ~ A 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal P 
Jats tloke ere 21.65 24.50 bile 34.20 © 
Reh Pec 21.40 24.25 108% 31.20) os 
Bebie Och... 21.10 24.50 106% 29.20 
Bete (ei ery 21.50 24.85 108 29.20 d 
Meb; “240%. 21.40 ete 110% 29.20 
Mia 2 eve 21.25 24.2 11354 29.20 
Mairi= SR cane: 21.50 24.40 11844 31.20 
Mar, Wl6s asec: 21.20 24.00 111% 29.20 
Mar ese 21.45 24.50 112 29.20 
Wikwey eWpantee 22.10 25.00 110% 29.20 
Apres 06 eeee 22.50 24.75 106% 29.20 
ADEM) Ipicias 22.50 25.40 106% 29.20 
INE es eee noe 23.00 26.00 108% 29.70_9 
, Kansas / 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Janel Seite 37.00 30.50 23.50 59 
AT een ease ee 37.00 30.00 23.50 59 
Feb. 10.., 37.00 29.00 23.50 5856 
MODS wlll ttre aoe 37.00 29.50 23.50 58 
t=) Oe a 37.00 30.25 23.50 584, 
Mariam 2. snot 37.00 30.50 23.50 58, 
Mar Desc re 87.00 30.50 23.25 5834 
Mari glove. or 37.00 28.90 23.25 573% 
Mar. 28%. 37.00 30.20 23.25 59 
Mar, 30% oon me 37.00 30.50 23.25 58 
Apr Gs Hone 37.00 30.50 23.25 593% 
Api Lows oot 37.00 30.50 22.75 62% 
Apr. 20. 37.00 30.50 22.75 6734 
*St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery, shorts 
St. Louis delivery. 
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IS IT 
PROFITABLE 2c Gnd 


To Buy Power in Any Form for Use Against Needless Back 


Pressure on Aspirating Equipment? 


The example mentioned below is among many that 
have proved it pays to use DUAL-CLONE Dust Collectors. 


GRAIN CLEANER APPLICATION 

Operating on cleaner with independent fan, a long cone cyclone delivered 4,000 C.F.M. with 3%” collector 
resistance. An attempt to overcome lack of aspiration by use of larger fan resulted in no appreciable increase in 
air volume. 

A Dual-Clone collector installed as replacement of cyclone delivered 5,000 C.F.M. with 1” collector resist- 
ance, using the original fan. The low back pressure characteristic of the Dual-Clone produced the necessary 
increase of air volume for aspiration at no increase in power consumption. 

sece=“—§ 0 RE RSE EEEReeeseeseeEs 
BERET PRBRERASOORSATHeea9 Increased 
BE RSSP SSSR SRERRERRSAPaSSS Air Volume 
S588 for Aspiration 


THE DAY COMPANY =» himecpotis: minn 


in Canada, The Day Company of Canada, Ltd. 


WESTERN 


—GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT— | 


NEW 


The ELECTRIC 
MANLIFT takes its 
place alongside our 
Electric Truck Hoist 
and Motor Driven 
Corn Sheller. 


Ww 


Write us for com- 
plete information and 
prices. 
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Overhead Electric Truck Dump 


UNION IRON WORKS © 2£A7U, 


ILLINOIS 


